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ABSTRACT 

Th^is report focuses on the Bilingual Reinforcement 
and Enrichment Learning Program Component and the Parent Involvement 
Component of theChicago, Illinois public schools* bilingual 
education program of 1979* A description of. the project provides 
information on student and staff characteristics, program structure , 
and the instructional needs of participating pupils* Statistics from 
several indicators of student achievement are shown to demonstrate 
the programs educational impact. These indicators include: (1) oral 
lanquage proficiency * ratings; (2) instructional needs category 
ratings; (?) Chicago Continuous Progress/Mastery Learning Levels; and 
(«| grade scores of the Iowa Tests of §asic Skills in reading^and 
mathematics. In addition, data from a bilingual staff survey are 
presented. An overall evaluation of the program comparing program 
goals with program results concludes the report. Appended to ^he 
report are three documents: (1) the evaluation of Chicago 1 s Bilingual 
Education Program; (2) a Title VII evaluation of the Bilingual 
Reinforcement and Enrichaent Learning Program 4 * s inservice ^teacher 
education efforts; an3 (3) the preliminary report of the Title 711 
Reinforcement and Enrichaent Program summary of the April, 1979 
evaluation survey. (APH) 
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IUTPODUCTION 3 

The"f«deral oo**rnment defines a program of bilincual education 
9ram of instruction in elementary or secondary schools designed for r 
of limited Enqli?h prcnciency. 1 Such a program includes inrtructio* 
in, and the .study of, Fnalish. The native lancmage of the children r 
English proficiency i«? used to the extent that is necessc. y to p^mt 
children to achieve competence in the Pnqlish * languaae and to pronrec 

-n 

effectively thr-uah the educational system, 

The Bilingual Education Act provides funds for the developer t o 

bilingual programs. These funds are to be used tc supplement, r- 

>» 

supplant, state and local funds that would have been exoeVe^ j r 

of federal f un for speci al 'nroarams for children .of United ErcliF v 

V 

proficier.^y, r- fi^i year 1979 the city of Cricaac, re reived J .4 mi 
dollars und;r ESEA Title VII Bilmqual Fducatior Act to in, r >r — 

demonstration hilanoual program* 

The follow! — repor*- v^ill focus on twn conpor e-t s of the fiscal - 
Bilingual Educator, r-ocrarc funded by the federal government - the BU 

4 

Reinforcement a^ Enri~nment Learning FTDcrrair. Component and the Parer< 
Involveme-^ v-o~r*nt. - A r--r rroncernina th- staff ce -fclcpr-:.\ 
found in the .apy^dix. "Fval nation of the FSEA Ti M#» VII B'linrrnil 
Reinforcement a^d Enrichment Learnmq Program; *Ins**rvice Pr^qj-air rlv 
1979\» 

The rurpo^P -of t u ^? evalua* ion rppor 1 13 to: 

I. Descnre the rroarar:^ implemented by pa **ti^ipat inn s.-h - > *r 
thes** CTrt»****t S . 



1 Federal, J faster , De-*rt~>e^t of Health Fducation and Welfare, offu 
Education, March 19"? % Vol, 41, No* 'pa, 1890*. 



II. Examine the effectiveness of the various proarams relying upon 

the specific objectives delineated in the fiscal year 1979 

ESEA Title VII Bilingual Education Program Proposal* 

Because the .Title VII program was supplementary to the basic bilingual 
*•-■ 

program funded with state and local monies, "Chicago's Bilingual Education 
Program: Evaluation Report Fiscal Year % 1979 n is attached to this report (se< 
Appendix). This document provides comprehensive information about >the 
entire bilingual student population and the basic bilinaual programs. 



• V 



Summary of Fin d in as 



• A total 6f 4, 194 1 imited Fnqlish proficiency stn^p^tc ( 1P percf*^*: of 
the total hi lingual enrollment) in the elementary level r^cei-V*** service? 
under .the Title VII Pilinoual Feinf orcement and Enric^me~t I^ar^i^c 
froqraiP. 

. A larae proportion (FP percent) o^ the studert^ receiving ?i ^ T 'II 
services were in the primary level. A sma] 3er errMlm^rt [? Q p^r~ert) * 
ocurred in the intermediate level an^ in the upper level M? perc^t ) . 

. The majority of the studerts '97 percert) s^rve^ by the Title I p! oo-r 
were from Hisparic bacVcrrcunds . Three perrrr*- 'f the Ftr^er*" **r rr 
identified as heina from Assyria" beckctr^c--* , 

. Most of the Title T 'IT participants were, stiver t 32 vit^ t v ** l^w*»ri Frc;li? v 
lanauajge proficiency: £9 percent of all participants ba J li*Mc ^r c~ly 
partial fluency ir. Fnalisb; 24 percent ba^ barely ^^ua^e Fr~];r w 
fluency and B percent bar 1 adecmatt- Fnglish fl^epry. 

'I /* - 

. Pixty- seven percert of the Title VII ^u^rtf receive -3 5" per ♦ ^ r r ^ije 

of their instruction m Fnglish. Thirty-* v re*^ percent of *" v ^ ? v "^r f F 

received less than c 0 percent of instruct in- A r F^rlir v . 

. Over 41 pe/cent cf the students receive^ v al f nl i sh arr 5 ^r,^, 
lanouaqe instruction natheratjr s , wi 4 -^ if.T p-^i cent of ?t*^e*-ts 
receiving almost all tome lantmaoe instn r 4 - i nrly p . 4 per-ert -f 

students receiv ; no almost all Fnalish i rs tr^-t r-: . 

. Patinas of stunent* 1 .Fnoli^h oral prof^Kr:" #■ j f j - r : ,. r _, ». ^ 

period *( January-Ms v 1^7^} in^ic^^ i^pr'' "^^^^t i~ rprf^r^i . M- r - 
students were at a Merger level of Fnnli?: u ^r-l pr ~ filler ~v ar^ r pw«-- 
stu dents were perceive^ a=s nee»^jnn ^n^f j 1 - 4 i^ap i *~ c f ri ,< "* i rtr i" 
aR compared to January. , 

. Data collected, on the font 1 ptious Proorr c f 'Vae-t^i- Lear-i""- r c ^ v< ^ 

Title VI T student c ir-^i rate four nort^? aai rter : ^ rea^ma ^-^irri 4 -- 
between ^uar^a"" Mav 

.^ITFS Fnalish readirc and math mean score? * 3 7 *«, jr^irA*-^ ^v^r^' . 

performances in readinc and math were rop^i^^^nt wit v theii r^*' s mmer^e^ 
FnaliBh instructional needs ffftmrv cla ss>j f : ^at ion ar-' i r ease- 1 
aaee 4 ^ * 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAMS 
Overview x ^ 

The Bilingual Reinforcement and Enrichment Learning Program was designed 
to augment basic classroom instruction and to reinforce the language arts and* 
mathematics skills of specified students. Program participants were selected 
from the basic bilingual education programs funded by the Chicago Board of 
Education and the State of Illinois. x 

In January' 1979 this program- was implemented in thirty-five 
Chicago public elementary schools and five parochial elementary schools 
locat * in nineteen of the twenty-seven districts in the city. Approximately 
^4194 students in grades 1 through 8, principally of Hispanic background , 
participated in this component of the program. Of this number, 2176 were 
instructed by teachers who had been involved in Title VII staff development 
programs or university courses in bilingual education paid for by ESEA Title 
vll funds* * -~ 

The objectives for th/e Bilingual Reinforcement and Enrichment Program 
were the following: ^ 
I. Participants will demonstrate skills in English reading/language 
arts in accordance with age-cycle expectancy. 
II. Participants will demonstrate skills in mathematics in 
accordance with age-cycle expectancy. 
III. Participants will demonstrate skills in native language arts 
in accordance with age-cycle expectancy. 
* IV. Participants will demonstrate mote positive growth in self-esteem 

than students of similiar age who are in basic bilingual programs 
and do not participate in this program as measured by a self- 
esteem inventory. 

ERjC • lO 
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The Parental Involvement Component was to encourage supportive relation- 
sh^ps between the school ind the parents of students parti<?ipat inn in the 
Bilingual Reinforcement and Enrichment Program* The intention was to enlist 
the cooperation of the parents in achievina the academic objectives of 
bilingual education and to enhance parental attitudes toward bilinnual educa- 
tion and school in general. Dissemination of pertinent information and parent 
education were central aspects of tlris component* Thus, parent advisory 
committee meetings were held monthly for parent representatives of participa- 
ting Title VII schools and .a selected group of these representatives attended / 
bilingual conferences in Washington D. C. and California. 

The specific objectives of this component are listed below: 
I# Parents of project participants will become more involved in the 
academic program of their chifdren c js determined bv parental 

•Ay 

attendance at school functions and Title VII activities, 
II. Parents of project participants will be more aware of school 
policies, ESEA Title VII program goals, and on-goinq academic 
activities than parents of non-proaram r«- 1 - 1 pa nt s . 
III. Parents of project participants will r^rome iware of the Chiraao 
curriculum and student profiles. 



IV. Project participants will demonstrate a more positive attitude 

toward the school than other similiar age students in bilinaual 

programs, a,s measured by an appropriate instrument. 
1 

All personnel directly involved in the above Title VII components were •* 
encouraged to attend an eight-day preserviee conference. This ft^nf^mice was 
to facilitate the staffs ability to meet the needs of their pupils ^and 
fulfill- their responsibilities more efficiently. As stated earlier, a dis- 
cussion of this preserviee program is preserrted in the report, "Evaluation of 



the ESEA Title VII Biling\ial Reinforcement and Enrichment Learninq Proqram 

) 



Inservice Program Fiscal 1979." (See Appendix.) 



Staff Description " ' 

' To implement the Tittle VII programs described, bilingual instructional 
teams were created; each consisted of one bilingual resource specialist, one 
bilingual school-community representative and four bilingual teacher aides. 
Twenty of the participating schools received a full team as described above. 
The remaining schools were paired and shared a team. They shared the Services 
of one bilingual resource specialist and one school-community representative 
and each received two of the teacher aides. Thus, staff directly involved in 
the programs included approximately 25 bilingual resource specialists, 25 
bilingual school ^community representatives, and 96 bilingual teacher aides. 

The bilingual resource specialists worked in consultation with tneVoard 
or state-f*inde? bilingual classroom teaches or coordinator. They were 
^sponsible for the development of reinforcement and individualized instruc- 
tion^ act ivi^^ They identified the specific needs of -program participants 
and the Appropriate learning experiences for these students. The bilingual 
teacher aide^ provided individual or small-group reinforcement and enrichment 
activities to\t^dents in the areas of English as a second language, reading 
skills and mathematics . They also prepared and distributed instructional 
materials and assiste\ with record keeping. All work done by teacher aides 
was supervfsed clolsely ^}\either the fcilingual resource specialist or 
> bilingual classroom teacherA Each teacher aide served two classrooms, one in 
the morning session and one in\he 'afternoon session. The school-community 
representatives served as liaisons s*Tetween the school and home. Their 
responsibilities included disseminating information to parents, visiting the 
home of participating students, making Referrals of families to appropriate 
agencies when deemed necessary, and ^assisting parents in conducting meetings 
and workshops. 



Pupil. Description 

Student participants were to be selected from the basic bilingual 
programs who met cne or mox* of the ^ollowino criteria (sec pe.gc 9 tor defi- 
nition of categories described ,belcw) ; 

1. Pupils in la iguage categories A,. B and C as identified through 
the ust- of the Functional Language Assessment Tests and various 
achievement data. 

2. Category A, B and C pupils in bilingual classroons who require 
reinforcement activities in skill development in mathematics 
and in native language instruction. 

3. Category B and C pupils needing reinforcement activities in 
English language arts to that they can be transitioned to an 
English only-taught classroom. 

4., Category NP pupils proficient in Englislv^but needing reinforce- 
■tier t and enrichment activities in English readirig7^mathematics 
and/or cultural heritage - 

In fiscal year 1979, 22,900 pupils were enrolled in basic preschool or 
elementary bilingual education programs. Eighteen percent of the total 
enrollment m basic bilingual programs, 4 194 students, received services under 
the two components of Title VII discussed in this report. 1 
Demographic Information and Time in Bilingual Program 

J s presented in Table 1, a large proportion of the students receiving 
Title VII services were in the primary grades; 58 percent were from age 6 to 8 
inclusive. These results suggest that enrollment declined as pupils grew 
older. However, the drop of over-14 age children was probably a function of 
their entering high school programs. The aoe distribution of Title VII pupils 
and other basic bilingual program non-Title VII pupils appear quite similiar; 

- 7 - 
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however, Title VII programs did not serve preschool or kindergarten children 
while the basic bilingual programs did, (In the remainder of this report, 
basic bilingual program non-Title VII pupils wi3 1 he referred to as non-Title 
VII pupils- ) 

TABLE 1 

Age Distribution of Bilingual Student^ (in Percent of Students) 



Age . Title VII 

under 6 0 



Non-Title VII 
21,7 
16.2 
13.0 

8 H 14.1 ' rf 4 



6> # 22,2 

7 \ 21.7 



v 



9 11.8 

10 9.6 

11 7.6 

12 ' 5.6 



14 

over 14 .6 



4^ A-v 3 . 



8.3 
7,4 
6.8 
6.3 

8 

3.2 
.9 



100.0 100,0 
N=4037 N =1 3 , 619 
All but 1^0 of the participating students were of Hispanic background. 
The 120 were of Assyrian background. Forty percent of the pupils were born in 
the United states. Approximately forty-three percent were born in Mexico, 
thirteen percent in Puerto Rico and two percent in other Latin American 
countries. '{he birthplaces of the remaining students were not identified. A 
total of 51.3 percent, or 2132, Title VII pupils were boys and 48,7 percent, 
or 2026, of the students were girls. 



T . bl , 2 lnaic.t« th.t »«rl» sixty -ret receiving! 
..„ ic .. „„.!„ piling Prcr.- for »ore th.n one year. In contrast, the 
._^ t ,a vu .tuoent .Arcl-nt incluaea .bo»t fifty percent new stuacnts. 

****** » — - - 

TABLE 2 , 
Tl „. in Bllln^ro^s for Baling Student, (in Percent of Student., 



Nuaber of Years 
1 

2 
3 
4 



Title VII Npnjritl^VII 
39.2^ 

^7.2 "- 4 



18.3 
4.3 



14.6 

, n • 1.0 

D 100.0 

N^068 N = 16 ' 689 ' 

on a scale of five levels: 

x th. .t»a.nt una.rst.na, very little ana produces only 

isolatea voras or phrases in English 
L .v.l ,.' - .The stuaent unaerst.na. a* can cc.onic.te in English, hut 
with great difficulty. 
m The stuaent c»prehenae -t of .h.t is ..la tc higher ana 
ccunie.te. fitly »«H though his/her fluency is not 
cc.D.r^.1. to th.t of Mvellv stuaent. . 
IV /- The stuaent cc^unie.tes .ae q u,tely, hut 

• / J higher fluency i. not cc*p,r.hle to th.t of native English- 
speaking peers. 

Mv<1 v - Th. english o-r.l proficiency is eguiv.lent to that 

of native English speaking peers. ' # 

* 

-9-15 



Table 3 presents the distribution of pupils' English oral proficiency 
levels. Sixty-sight percent of the Title VII «i-»,«tanfcs fell into the first two 
categories, Levels I and II, while 1 eight percent were classified in>£he last^ 
twc> categories, Leveis IV and V. In comparison, sixty-four percent of the 
non-Title VII students fell into the first two. categories and eleven percent in 
the last two categories^ 

TABLE 3 N " 

January English Oral Language Proficiency Ratings of Bilingual Students 

(in Percent of Students) 



Rating 

I ' .J 
II 

I" 
IV 

V 



Title VII Non-Title VII 

33 , 35 

35 30 

__24 ' 24 

— - - t. i 



7 



1 



9 



2 



k 100 100 

N-3461 N* 16, 006 

The teachers were also asked to rate students' instructional needs , 
categories using the classification scheme belows 

Category A — Speaks and understands little or no English and needs all 

content area instruction in home langauge. 
Category' B — Speaks and understands some English but needs some instruc- 
tion in the home language. 
Category C — Speaks and understands English well enough to participate 
in a classroom in which English is used most of the time. 
Category NP — No bilingual program is needed, acquired English oral 
prof iciwic> . 

- 10 - 
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In line with the English oral proficiency ratings, nearly ninety-seven 

percent of the Title VII pupils were rated in need of hiiinqual instructional 

services (see Table 4). Three percent of the Title VII pupiJs had acquired* 

"English oral proficiency. Ninety-six percent of the non-Title VII pupil? wet*. 

rated in need of bilingual services and four percent as having acmnrei Enaiislj 

oral proficiency, m 

TABLF 4 # % 

^January Instructional Needs Categories of Bilinqual Students 
(in Percent of Students) 

/ 

Category .Title VII , Non-Tit le VTI 

A 38. 6 42*6 

B 40.3 34,0 

C W.4 19.0 

NP - yj_ 4.4 

100. 0 * 100. 0 

N=3450 * N=14,958 

Based on the Aforementioned teacher rating fiqures, the Title VI f pr«p<ytam 

i 



ire* 



served an appropriate sample of the intended target population. It appeal 
that the Title VII students and non-Title VII students were similiar in their 
English oral proficiency and instructional needs. « 
Continuous Progress Mastery Learning Levels 

The Chicago Continuous Proqress/Mastery Learnir Levels (CP/ML) refer to* 
the Chicago division of reading and matharoatics instruction into thirteen 
levels, A through N for reading and A through V for math. Each level is 
subdivided into a number of objectives. For the first eight levels, to meet 
scheduled expectancies, a child is to complete two levejs a year; the remaining 
levels are to be completed one per year; 



TABLE 5 



mntinuouft Progress Mastery Learning Levels in Terms of 
Grade Equivalent anC Numerical Value Scale 



CP/ML *• Grade Equivalents 

A - b ** Kindergarten 
C - D First 
£ . f Second 
G - H „ third 

j Fourth * 



Numerical Value 


0 

/ 0 - 


.9 


1.0 - 


1.9 


2.0 - 


2.9 


3.0 - 


3.9 


4.0 - 


4.9 


y 5 .o - 


5.9 


{ i.o- 


6.9 


7.0 - 


7.9 


8.0 - 


8.9* 



. K Fifth ^ 

L Sixth 

M(( u / Seventh 

N, V V Eight 

\. * ^ 

The January CP/ML in reading and mathematics for the Title VII students 

f 

are given in Tables 6 and It they are given by instructional need* rating 
and age. The ttudanta 1 CP/ML were consistent with their instructional needs 
rating, and increased with ag«. ttieir math achievement was higher than their 
' reading achievement^?™ apecuiative explanations for thia difference are that 
Mth darning on the one hand was more independent of language facility and/or 
on the otheV hand waa more a ^unrtion of schooling than was reading learning. 
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TABLE r 

January CP/ML in Heading by January Instructional Needs Category -md Aqe f r i 
Title VIZ Students; "•Jean, Standard Deviation and Number nt Students 



Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 



Mean 

.59 
.75 
.85 
.93 
.95 
,94 
1.00 
1.07 



A 
SD 



.44 

.55 
.54 

.50 
.55 
.50 



N 



.'21 320 
.38 254 



147 
117 

102 
77 



63 

I 

4? 



Mean 

.71 
1.07 
1.35 
1 .48 
1.79 
2.01 



B 

4f 



.33 
.40 
.67 
.63 
.97 
.97 



2.63 1.34 
3.20 1.36 



> N 

211 

320 
209 
180 
118 % 

89 
63 
* 46 



Mean 



SD 



.96 .39 



1.45 

1.85 
1 . 92 
2.37 



.60 
.92 
.87 
.99 



3.00 1.33 
2.^8 .91 
3.14 1.33 



8? 
1 10 
Q1 
71 

79 
5S 
4? 
21 



NT' 



ir". 



.9 r . 
2.1? 
2. 40 
2.70 1.21 
2.1: *71 
3.00 1 . 1 

4 , 0 c ^ ? . r f i 



'0 
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TABLE 7 



January CP/ML in Math by January Instructional Needs Cateqory Aqe f 

Title VII Students: .Mean, Standard Deviation a. id Number of student « 



*2* 

6 
7 
8 

i 

10 

1 1 

12 
13 



Mean 



A 

SD 



.86 
1.32 

1.62 ,74 

2.32 1.27 

?.83 1.22 

2.95 1.39 

3.45 1.94 

4.60 2.31 



N 



.36 325 
.59 255 



<46; 
115 
103 
75 
62 
41 



Mean 

1.05 
1.62 
2.03 
2.45 



SD 

.50 
.59 
.78 
.93 



2.89 '1.20 

3.73 1.44 

4.50 1.69 

5.13 1.83 



N 

215 
320 
207 
177 
117 
86 
62 
46 



Mean 

1.17 
1 .88 
2.39 



C 

sn 



.44 

.57 
.80 



2.84 1.33 

3.39 1.15 

3.97 1.32 

4.18 1.53 

4.57 7.30 



N 

83 
1 10 

90 
73 
81 
55 
39 
?? 



" .9S 

2. ?s 
3 .4^ 
3.60 1.2° 
3.25 .95 

3. «f .63 

4. 10 1.5 ^ 
4.05 1.R6 



1b 10 



.ft* 5 



1U 



10 
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-! The January 1979 CP/ML in readina and mathematics for the Title VI * 

students are compared to those of the nSn-Title Vlf students in Tables P and 9. 

The Title VII students' CP/ML are slightly below those of the non-Title VII 

students. This suggests that the Title VII students were somewhat' more needy 

} r 

academically than th*ir non-Titl^VII peers, particularly in readina*. % 

t TABLE « 

January CP/ML by January Instructional Needs Categories for Bilingual Students 



i Heading Meang 
Title VII Non-Title VII 



Math Means 
Title VII Non-Title VII 



Category 










A 


.78 


.79 ' 


1.82 


1.55 


E 


1.43 


1.47 


2.29 


2.21 


. C 


1.99 


2. 15 


2.72 


2.77 


KP 


2.64 


2.56 


3.20 


2.8? 




N-3122 


N«12,485 . 


N-3117 


"^N-12,737 



TAB v jE 9 



January CP/ML by January instructional Needs Categories for Bilingual Students 



Age 



Reading Means 



Title VII 



Non-Title VII 



\ 

Math Means 
Title VII Non-Title VII 



6 




.69 


.74 




.96 


7 




1.03 


1. 15 ' 


(j: 


1.63 


9 




1.30 


1.49 


1.97 


2. 14 


9 


/ 


% 1.42 


1.73 


2.'S2 


2.71 


10 




1.68 


2. 10 


3.05 


3.47 


1 1 




1.92 


2.38 


3.57 


4.01 






2.10 % M 


2.82 


4.03 


4.82 


13 




2.51 


2.76 . 


4.82 


5.07 






N-3122 


V 

N«12,485 


N«3117 


N*12,737 



f 

\ 

Language Use In Instruction 

4 » 

Tfth 1 £ 10 prOVidcS thC Pw rCCIlt Cf pupils rp^p i ^ inn vatvi nr? „mnupf^ of 

instruction in English. About seventy-two percent of the Title VI 1 students 
were taught in English half or less of the instructional time. Enalish w^r u-sed 
mora frequently with non-Title VII students than with Title VII students; f»;ty- 
eight percent of the non-Title VII students were taught in Enqlish half or *l*»ss 
of the instructional time. Sixty-seven percent of the Title VII studentr *nd 
sixty-nine percent of the non-Title VII students were taught in Enqlish ri» least 



fifty percent of the time. 

TABLE 10 * 
Amount of English Instruction for Bilingual Students (in Percent of Stu^erts) 
- Percent of English Instruction Title VII Non-Title vrj 

20 or less m • 5 1 . v -* 

30 8.2 10.0 

*40 24.3 % 1 a .* 

50 38.6 

60 9.3 6l7 

70 10.4 

80 ^ 1 11 

90 % 1.0 3.3 

100 L§ 3 O 

100.0 100.0 

N=4Cf49 * N-12,031 

Teachers were also asked to rer^rt on a five-*point scale estimated ficjures 

of their English and home language use when teaching language arts, mathematics , 

aocial studies and fcience. The siale ranged from a value of one or alnost all 

,-vhoBie language to a value of five or almost all English. Three, or the midpoint, 
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designated half English and' half home language instruction. Social studies and 
science instruction required more frequent use of home language than did 
language arts and mathematics (see Table 11). Still, in all four subject areas 
the half English and half home language instruction strategy was preferred. 
Unfortunately, the da*a of' language use in instruction were not analyzed taking 
into consideration pupil characteristics such as age, rated. oral language 
proficiency or instructional needs. 



TABLE 11 

*\ 

Use at Language in Instructor* by Subject Area for Title VII Students 

V (in Percent of Students) 



Scale Fating 

1 - Almost all home 
language 



3 - Half English and 
half home language 



5 - Almost all English 



Language Arts 
9.6 

19.7 
47. 1 

16.6 

7.0 
100.0 

N-2812 



Subject Area 
Math Social* Studies 
24.0 



16.2 

20.8 
41.7 




24.3 
35.9 

10.0 

5.8 
100.0 

N«2792 



Science 
23.7 

23.2 
36.4 

10. 1 

6.6 
100.0 

N=2780 
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EVALUATION • > 

Overview 

-* 

Program effectiveness can be defined as goal attainment . In turn, goal 
attainment can be- conceived of as whether or not the specific objectives of the 
fiscal year 1979 Title VII Proposal were met. There were two sets of 
objectives * those pertaining to the pupils and those pertaining to the parent's. 
For the students, 'both cognitive and a fective outcomes were described. F^r 
parents, both attitudinal and participation goals were -established. The 
following evaluation Considers principally the student cognitive variables to 
assess program effectiveness* An additional set of measures of program effec- 
tiveness were obtained also. Personnel directly involved with the Title VII 
program were asked to evaluate the program, indicating its strengths and 
weaknesses • 

Two shortcomings of the present evaluation must -be mentioned. First, data 
were not collected directly and/or analyzed from the students or parents 
concerning native language arts and the. affective and attitudinal and partici- 
pation variables respectively. Only indirect measures of the affective, 
attitudinal and participation variables were available; in the staff 
evaluations of the program, mention is nade of these three outcomes. Second, 
the analyses were done aggregating across participatine? schools. Therefore, in 
computing changes in cognitive performance, individual student records were not 

matched; the data collected at the beginning and at the end of the program 
-V 

concern spir ^hat different sets of students. Furthermore, conceivably the 
various school programs differed in effectiveness. Such differences could be 
due to differences in program attributes, for instance, qualifications of 
staff* instructional materials and procedures or overall school climate. These 
possibilities were not investigated. Finally, it must be emphasized that 



the Title .11 program was not implemented in the schools until January 1979. 
It takes some, period of time for any program to beqin functioning at its full J 
capacity, tfhus, t;his evaluation < is of a newly *devel oped , five-month program, 
The above factors prevent drawing a^y definitive conclusions about the effec- 
tiveness of the Title VII programs. 
gupil Achievement 

In this evaluation, jse^eral indicators of pupil academic achievement were 
employed: oral language proficiency ratings, instructional needs category 
ratings, Chicago Continuous Progress/Mastery Learning Levels and grade spores 
of the Iowa Tests pf Basic Skills (ITps) in reading comprehension and 
mathematics* Title VII student achievement will be compared to that of ^ion- 
Title VII student .achievement, to place Title VII student achievement in some 
context. However, not ^ jh can be made of this comparison since the criteria 
used to select Title VII students from their non-Title VII counterparts were 
unknown; certainly the Title VII students were not a random sample of those 
students participating in basic bilingual programs. The lack of a*n appropriate 
comparison group makes if impossible to distinguish the impact of Title VII, a 
supplemental program, from that of the basic bilingual program. 
Language Proficiency and Instructional Needs Ratings 

Ratings of pupils* English oral proficiency and instructional needs at the 
beginning and end of the 1979 program were compared to detect changes in pupil 
performance. Based on data collected in January and May 1979 there appears to 
be a slight improvement in performance (see Tables 12 and 13). Slightly more 
pupils were at a higher level of English oral proficiency and fewer pupils were 
perceived as needing mostly home language instruction in May than in January. 
These slight rather than substantial indications of growth are not surprising 
given the duration of the program. 



TABLE 12 

Changes in English Oral Language Proficiency Patings for Bilingual Students 

(in Percent of Students) 





Title VII 






Nfcjj-Title 


VII 


Fating 


January 


Nay 


Change 


January 


May 












4 


I 


33 


'27 


-6 


. 35 


23 




35 


31 


-4 


30 


31 


Ill 


24 


27 ' 


+ 3 


24 


27 


IV 


7 


12 


4-5 


9 


16 


V ♦ 


1 


3 


• +2 


2 


3 




100 . 


100 




100 


100 




N-3461 


N=4156 




N=16,006 


&=17,893 



Change 
-12 

+2 




TABLE 13 

* , 
Changes in Instructional Needs Categories for Bilingual Students 







( in Percent cf 


Students) 






• 


Title VII 






Non-Title 


• 

VII 




Category 


January 


May 


Change 


.January 


May 


Change 


A 


38.6 


31.9 


-6 . 70 


4^.6 


30.7 


-1 1.90 


B 


40.3 


* 38.5 ' 


-1.80 


34.0 


36.4 


+2.4 


C 


18.4 


24. 1 


+5.80 


19.0 


24.7 


+5.7 


NP 


2.7 


5.5 


+2.80 


4.4 * 


8.2 


+ 3.80 




100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 


\ 




N-3450 


N-3450 




N=14,958 


N=l4,958 





Continuous Progress Mastery Learning Levels 

Based on the CP/ML of the Title V£I students reported \i r January arid May 
1979, there was some improvement in' reading and mathematics performance at 
evpry age and instructional needs level {see Tables 14 - 17), llhe amount of 
gain varied across the various ages and instructional needs Xevel^sj however, no 
meaningful pattern emerged. The May CP/ML of the Title VII studenti^were 




slightly below those of the npj»*fitle VII students in reading and mathematics 

\ 

arly for tHf older 



and significantly below those of the citywide norms, particula 
children. Further, the Title VII" students were less behind these two 



\ 



comparison grouse in mathematics than they were in reading, \ 

Th. s/ th^TitCLe VII students did not meet the assessed academic objectives 
outlined in the fiscal year 1979 Title VII Proposal; they did not achieve 
scheduled age expectancies in English language arts^anSTmathematics . However, 
neither the non-Title VII students nor the citywide population met these 
-expectancies. Given the Title VII students pre-program English language^ 
proficiency and academic achievement and the five month duration of the 
program, perhaps the objectives outlined were unrealistic. i 

i 

/ 

\ 

\ 
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TA3LE 14 

Changes in Mean CP/ML in Reading by Age for Bilingual Students 

Title VII Non-Title VII 

Age January May Change January May Change 

6 .69 .97 + . 28 .74 1.02 + . 28 

7 *.03 1.47 +.44 1.15 1.S4 +.39 

8 1.30 1.86 +.56 1.49 1.90 +.41 

9 1^42 1.82 +.40 1.73 2- 12 +.39 

10 2. 16 +.48 2. 10 2. SO +.40 

11 2.92 2.31 +.63 2.38 2.87 +.49 

12 2. 10 2.50 +.40 2.82 3.29 +.47 

13 2.51 3.07 +.56- 2.7£ 3*08 +.32 

N-3122 N*337o N-12,485 N=12,671 

TABLE 15 

Changes in Mean CP/ML in Reading by January Instructional Needs 
Categories for Bilingual Students (in Percent of students) 

Title VII Non-Title VII 

Category January May Change January May Change 

A .78 1.09, +.31 .79 1.01 +.22 

B 1.43 1.95 +.52 1.47 1.86 +.39 

C 1.99 2.47 +.48 I. 15 2.66 +.51 

NP 2.64 2.96 +.32 2.56 2.95 +.39 

N-3122 N-3378 N*12,485 N=12,671 



TABLE 1$ 

\ 

Changes in Mean CP/ML in Math by Age tor Bilingual Students 



Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 



January 
.97 

1.56 

1.97 

2.52 

3.05 

3.57 

4.03 

4.82 
N-3117 



Title VII 
May 
1.40 
1.99 
2*44 
2.81 
3.42 
3.90 
4.50 
5.39 
N-3382 



Change 
+ .43 
+.43 
+ .47 
+ .29 
+ .37 
+ .33 
+ .47 
+ .57 



January 
.96 
1.63 
2. 14 
2.17 
3.47 
4.01 
4.82 
5.07 
N-12,737 



, N on-Title VII 
May 
1.40 
2.05 
2.55 
2.09 
3.81 
4.36 
5.12 
5.43 
N* 12, 774 



Change 
+ .44 

j* 

+ .41 
+ .38 
+ .34 
+ .35 
+ .30 
+ .36 



TABLE 17 

Changec in Mean CP/ML in Math by January Instructional Needs 
Categories (in Percent of students) 



Category 
A 

B 

C 
NP 



January 
1.82 
2.29 
2.72 
3.20 
N-3117 



Title VI 7 
May 
2.27 
2.74 
3. 11 
3.26 
H-3382 



Change 
+ .45 
+ .45 
+ .39 

+ .05 



January 
1.55 
2.21 
2.77 
' 2.82 
N-12,7?" 



Non-Title VII 
May 
1.90 
2.61 
3.23 
3.20 
N-1-* "4 



Change 
+ .35 
+ .40 
+ .46 
+ .38 
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Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

Each year t*t^ Chicago public schools administer the ITBS in May to assess 
pupils' reading comprehension and mathematics performance. Thege tests were 
administered to a select sample of the Title VII students: those y&tudents who 
were judged to demonstrate s\ifficient language skills and for whom it was felt 
testing would prove beneficial . During fiscal year 1979 reading scores and 
math scores of 2567 and 2156 students respect ively*were obtained for Title VII 
participants. The#e results are presented in Tables 18 and 19 by instructional 
needs category and age. Mean scores of reading and math are compared to* those 
of non-Title VII students in Tables 20 - 23. In general, the results indicate 
that students • performances in readirg and math were consistent with their 
instructional needs categories and increased with age* This trend did not hold 
for the 13 and 14-year-old students; however, given the small sample size for 
these students these results should be interpreted with caution. Overall, the 
ITBS scores of the r i. le VII students fell below those of their non-Title VII 
peers and the entire city population particularly th reading scores. These 
last results are congruent with thoste found concerning CP/ML. Thus, it appears 
that the Title VII program served the limited English prof icienc/ student most 
in need of tutorial services. 



. f 



t 
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TABLE 18 



ITBS Grade Scores in Reading by May Instructional Needs Category and Kge for 
Title VII Students? Mean, Standard Deviation and Number of Students 



Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Mean 

1.81 
1.62 
1.67 



A 

SD 

.8a 

.45 

.57 



1.89 .64 

2.06 .64 

2.27 .49 

2.64 1.07 



2.48 
2.41 



.73 
82 



N 

14 
45 

62 
55 
47 
35 
38 
32 
15 



Mean 



SD 



1.61 
1.72 



.65 
.54 



22 
179 
164 
151 
107 
102 
69 
55 

5. 15 3. 14 29 

TABLE 19 



2.08 .75 

2.34 .67 

2.49 .71 

2.69 .83 

3.46 1^30 

3.90 2.00 



Mean 

2.49 
2.24 
2.53 
2.51 
2.76 

3. r 



c 

SD 

.70 
.78 
.73 



.84*^9 



.89 
1.09 



3.46 1.22 
4.24 1.54 
4.03 1.38 



N 

29 
194 
134 
6 
98 
62 
49 
30 
18 



Mean 



NP 
SD 



N 



1.40 
3.01 

3.24 1.44 



.55 14 
.82 57 



3.06 
3.04 1.10 
4.14 1.75 



33 

.85 26 



32 
17 



3.93 2.09 
4.85 1.94 
6.00 3,12 



7 
15 
5 



ITBS Gride Scores In Math by May Instructional Needs. Category and Age for 
Title VII Students:- Mean, Standard Deviation and Number of Students 
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*3£ 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



Mean 

1.53 
1.56 



A 

SD 

.95 
.50 



1.86 #65 



4) 



2.05 
2.42 
2.91 
3.38 
3.51 
3.39 



.74 

.76 
.70 
.95 
.78 
.96 



N 

15 
50 
65 
56 
47 
34 
39 



16 



B 



Mean 



SD 



1.65 .30 
1.79 .69 



2.20 
2.41 
2.87 



.80 
.84 
.91 



3.37 1.02 
4.07 1.26 



33 1 4.66 2.06 



5.35 2.55 



N 

23 
180 
167 
151 
107 
100 

68 

56 

29 
24 - 



Mean 



C 
SD 



2.28 .66 
2.11 .72 



2.49 
2.61 
3.08 



.84 
.86 
.91 



3.67 1.02 

3.84 1.16 

4.67 1.45 

4.27 1.21 



. N 

29 
196 
133 
96 
97 
62 
51 
30 
18 



Mean 



NP 

SD 



2.19 .51 

2.74 .84 

3.08 1>Tfr 

3.04 .87 

3.32 1.03 

4.4} 1.42 

4.69 1.69 

5.10 2.06 

5.06 2.39 



14 

57 
33 
26 
32 
17 

7 
15 

5 



30 
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TABLE 20 





ITBS 


Mean Grade Scores 


in Feading 


by Age 


for Bilingual Students 






Title 


VII 






Non-Title . I 




- 


Mean 




N 




Mean u 


6 




1.93 




79 




1.95 440 


7 




. 2.08 




475 




2.14 1731 


6 




2.67 




393 




2.40 # 1511 


9 




2.37 




328 




2.61 1233 * 


10 




2.57 




284 




2.99 1123 


- 11 




2.87 




216* 




3.25 975 


12 




3.29 




163 




3.65 822 


13 





3.74 




132 





3.57 397 


14 




4.30 




67 




3.20 71 






Total 


« 2.137 




Total * 8303 
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TABLE 


21 


* 


ITBS 


Mean 


Grade Scores 


in Beading by May Instructional Needs Ratings for 
Bilingual Students 






Title VII 






Non-Title VII <^ 


Rating 




Mean 

# 




N 




Mean N 


A 




2.04 




'343 




2.13 - 880 


B 




2.49 




878 




2.51 ^' 3029 


C 




2.71 




710 




2.89 3202 


m 




3.28 




206 




3.24 1192 



Total - 2137 



Total' - 8303 
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7 

e 

9 . 
10 

12 



TABLE 22 

ITBS Mean Grade Scores in Math by Age for Biljjo^ual Students 



13 
14 



Title VII 



Mean 

1.94^ 

2.01 

2.32 

7.46 

2.92 

3.43 

3.86 



N 

80 
483 
398 
329 
283 
213 
165 



4.43 135 
4.58 68 
Total » 2154 



Non-Title VII 



Mean 

1.71 
2.01 
2.38 
2.74 
3.35 
3.73 
4.30 



4.32 
4.29 



N 

448 
1777 
1516 
1232 
1120 
966 
818 



397 



70 



8344 



\ 



TABLE 23 

* 

ITBS. Mean Grade Score* in Math by May Instructional Needs Ratings for 
, * Bilingual Students 



Rating 
A 
B 

C 
N? 



Title VII 



Mean 

2*40 
2.76 
2.81 
3.33 



\ 



N 

355 
881 
712 
206 

Total - 2154 



Non-Title VII 



Mean 

2.33 
2.72 
3.05 



3.37 



N 

905 
3045 
3202 
1192 



i 



Total - 8344 
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Staff Survey « 

Title VII program staff at all participating schools were surveyed during 
April 1979. A to;al of 27 administrators, 23 resource specialists, 27 school* 
community represe natives , and 60 teacher aides responded to the questionnaires . 
They identified strengths and weaknesses of the Title VII program and 
recommended changes for program improvement. The responses given to specific 



questions asked can be found in the Appendix in the report entitled, "Title VII 
Reinforcement and Enrichment Program Nummary of April 197J Evaluation Survey i 
Preliminary Report." . 

The survey results indicate that the Title VII program was beneficial to 
participating classroom teachers, stents and parents. The strengths of the 
program included the following: 

• Bot^ professional and paraprofea sional Title VII staff, for the 
most part, were competent, efficient', enthusiastic about working 
with the Title VXi students, and toAk pride in their students' 
achievements. 

* 

• Hie team approach of the Title VII resource specialist and 
teacher aides working in conjunction with board and state-funded 
classroom teachers appeared to be effective in identifying and 
meeting the needs of Title VII pupils. 

• the classroom teachers 9 instruction was reinforced by Title VII f 
staff. 

• Title tfll staff assisted classroom teachers in teaching and 
working more closely with particular pupils. 

• «ie Title VII staff provided greater opportunity for small-gi&oup 
and individualised instruction, particularly for slow learners. 

» Title VII funds provided additional instructional*materials for 
pupils. 

33 
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» the bilingukiity of the Title VII staff had a positive impact 
, on participating students* « 
. The efforts of Title VII staff facilitated pugils 1 learning in 
their* Native language, English and mathematics. 

• The small group/ tutorial learning experience helped students 
overcome their shyness in the use of oral English* 

. The development of personal rapport between the students and 

the Title VII staff, especially teacher aides approval and 

acceptance of the students, enabled the students to develop 

* ^ 
more positive self-Images. • «. * 

. The efforts of school-community representatives in contacting 

parents and referring them to appropriate social service 4 

agencies apparently opened lines of communication between the 

school and home* 

Parental awareness and involvement xn the education of their 

children was heightened. Tne parents visited schools 

* 

frequently and were involved with local school Title VII 
Advisory Councils and committees. 

. Newsletters developed by Title VII staff provided direct 

written communication about peirinent information to parents. 

• c The Title VII Citywide Parent Advisory Council provided 

instructional materials and various services, such as leader- 
Ship training, to local school advisory councils. 

6 

Problems encountered in program implementation were related principa 

* 

program management and staffing! 

• Failure to staff bilingual resource positions at the onset of the 
program. 

" 28 * 3 | 



• Program guidelines and implementation procedures were unclear* 
Instructional materials and equipment were sometimes inadequate . 

• Instructional space for the program was often limited* 

. Title VII staff support and communication were sometimes lacking. 

• There was some confusion about the resource specialists' role, 
responsibilities and relationship with other non-Title VII 
school staff* 

• There was some ambiguity about the teacher aides* role, respon- 
sibilities ano scheduling. 

The sharing of resource specialists and school-community repre- 
sentatives interfered with the continuity of the instruction 
support activities of the resource specialist^ and the liaison 
efforts of the school-community representatives* 

• The limitation of tutorial services to specific content areas 
needlessly curtailed the potential benefits of Title VII. 
Parental involvement was not as extensive as desired. Although 
attendance at Title VII Parent Advisory Council meetings 
averaged between 40-50 persons, usually less than half were 
voting delegates of the councils. ^ 

The fiscal year 1979 ESEA Title VII programs were implemented in January 
of that year because of the late approval of program funding* This delay led 
to difficulties in the scheduling and coordination of originally proposed 
activities* Therefore, many of the problems listed above can be attributed, in 
part to external constraints* Consequently, Title VII staff recommended more 
tistely implementation of the program, better planning, scheduling and staff 
assignment in future Title VII programs. 





CONCLUSION 

The fiscal year 1979 ESEA Title VII programs served an appropriate sample 
of the intended target population; it seemed to serve the limited English 
proficiency student' most in need of the kinds of services provided by Title 
VII. It is unclear* how well these students were served and whether the program 
helped improve their cognitive and affective perf ordnances. Based on the data 
available, there seemed to be some improvement in the students* reading and' 
math skills during the 4 five-month period and parental attitudes toward and 
involvement jfith their children 1 * academic programs were positive. Title VII 
staff / perceived the Title, VII programs as providing intended services and as 
beneficial to participants. x 

The programs* late start and short duration certainly imposed many 
obstacles for demonstrating significant an<3 positive changes in student 
achievement. The lack of documentation of service models and assessment of all 
of the goals of the Proposal further impeded determination of the programs* 
impact. Hopefully, future evaluations will correct for the limitations of the 
present one. Most importantly, more detailed documentation of the nature of 
various ESEA Title VII programs is needed to ascertain how specific program 
variables translate into student and parent outcomes. 
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Introduction 



In 1969 the Chicago Board of Education initiated six Spanish bilingual 
programs for students whose limited English proficiency prevented meaningful 
participation in the regular English curriculum. 1 Each year thereafter 
bilingual services were expanded to accommodate the ever increasing number of 
students of limited English proficiency from diverse language and cultural 
backgrounds. Since 1976 the overwhelming majority of limited English 
proficiency students enrolled in the Chicago public schools have received 
bilingual services. 2 During Fiscal 1979 bilingual instruction was provided in 
16 languages in more than 200 programs ranging from prekindergarten through 
high school. 

Bilingual program participants represented approximately 7 percent of the 
elementary enrollment in the Chicago publ c schools in Fiscal 1979. Despite 
substantial reductions in the total public school enrollment in Chicago 
during the last decade, Hispanic and other ethnic minorities have shown 
marked increases. Increases in the number of lim: jd English proficiency ' 
students eligible for bilingual services point to the need for expanded 
services as well as the heightened importance these services assume in the 
task of educating a significant portion of me school age population in 
Chicago. 

This report shows that FY1979 bilingual program participants demonstrated 
significant gains in English reading and mathematics, a pattern which has been 
documented over a period of years. 3 It also concludes that students are being . 
moved into the regular English curriculum within a period of three year*,, a 
fact substantiated by the lev incidence of fourth and fifth-year program 
enrollments during the last five 3e*rs. 4 s Large variations in achievement among 
pupils were found, suggesting that a variety of factors play an important role 
Iti the academic achievement of bilingual program participants. Variations in 
program implemer*u * ion, a factor which has been cited in numerous evaluation 
studies of multi — x v e educational programs, may contribute significantly to tue 
differences -among students. The interaction of educational treatment and child 
input facto H must be exami :hjo in order to understand achievement differences 
among limited English proficiency students, as Cummins writes: 

"The lack of concern for the developmental interrelationships 
between language and thought in the bilingual child is one of the 



1 Funding for these programs was ^-ovidsd by ESEA Title VII. 

2 Articl« 14C of the Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter 122 mandated transi- 
tioi^ bilingual education for limited English proficiency students effective 
Juijjfl, 1976. 

^inal Evaluation Report State-Funded Bilingual Education Program, Fiscal 
1974 Department of Government Funded Programs, Board of Education, City of 
Chicago} Chicago's Bilingual Program Evaluation Report 1 975-76 • Department 
of Research and Evaluation, City of Chicago. 



4 Ibid. 



major reasons why evaluations and research have provided so little 
data on the dynamics of the bilingual child's interaction with his 
education environment . * 5 

A noteworthy finding of the report is the lack of significant differences 
in English achievement gains attributable to the amount of time limited 0 
English proficiency students spend in an English classroom. This points to 
the need for a more in-depth analysis of the relationship between instructional 
program types, chil # d input factors, and achievement. It also underscores the 
necessity of broadening the measures of program effectiveness to include both 
native language and English achievement. 

Long-terjn studies of bilingual instruction in other parts of the country 
suggest that bilingual instruction may have a cummlative effect with results 
that may iot show up in short-term, one-year-at-a-time evaluations.^ The 
transitional study initiated in 1978 partially recognized this 'need, . but in 
the future, outcome measures must be linked to a thorough documentation of 
process variables* ** 

Tpday, bilingual services for limited English proficiency students are 
generally a reality. The impetus for future evaluations must be to 
isolate and understand the strategies for producing better programs for 
students with varying needs. 



5 J*wes Cummins. "Linguistic Interdependence and the Educational Development of 
Bilingual Children" Review of Educational Pesearch, Spring 1979, Vol, 49, 
Nc ?, p. 227. 

6 *;*«/ *?ter. "Bilingual Education and the Hispanic Challenge" Annual Report 
Carn egie Corporation of New York , 1979, pg. 12. 
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Summary of Findings 



Eighty-seven percent of all students receiving bilingual services were at 

the elementary level, 13 percent at the secondary level* Of the elementary level 

students, 60 percent were In the primary eye ledges 4-8. 

Students most needing bilingual instruction were its primary recipients: 59 per- 
cent of all elementary level participants had little or only partial fluency in 
Fnglish; 25 percent had barely adequate levels of English fluency.' It can be 
concluded from^fchese data that the majority of students receiving bilipgual 
services-^ad only marginal fluency in English,, a condition which would have' 
prevent^* meaningful participation in the regular En* lish curriculum. 

Students receiving bilingual services at the high school level tended to be 
"new arrivals" to the Chicago public schools as evidenced by the overwhelm* 
fng number born outside the continental U.S. , the low English proficiency 
levels, and the high concentration of students in the first and second years of 
bilingual instruction. — ^^^^ 

There was a substantial influx of new students into bilingual ard English as a 
Second Language programs. Hie number of participants reported increased 17 per- 
c s nt in the first five months of calendar year 1979. Seventy percent of the 
increase was in the first year enrollment. 

More than half of all students participating in bilingual programs were in 
thei*. first year; 32 percent were in their secopd year; 14 percent were in their 
third year. Only 3.5 percent had been enrolled for four or five years. The 
sharp decline in the number of students receiving services subsequent to the 
third year indicates that students are moving into the regular English program. 

Sixty-six percent of the elementary level students receiving bilingual 
services progressed to a "higher English instructional category during the 
^978-79 academic year. The greatest gains were experienced by those 
students with the lowest English proficiency. 

Sixty percent of the Elementary level students receiving bilingual service*} 
received 50 percent or more of their instruction in English. The percent .of 
English instruction was substantially higher for high school students. 

As a student's English fluency increased, so did the amount of instruction 
in English which he/she received. 
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Students receiving bilingual services gained on the average 7.4 months in 
Feeding Comprehension and 8 months in math as measured by the appropriate 
subtests of the ITBS, 

AVERAGE ITBS GAINS (FY 1979) 

P FADING GAINS (MONTHS) MATH GAINS (MONTHS) 

7.4 8.0 
7.4 7.3 
8.1 8.3 



BILINGUAL 
TITZiE I 
CI** -WIDE 



Bilingual program participants demonstrated gains of 7.5 months in Reading and * 
9.7 months in Mathematics as measured by the Continuous Progress/Mastery Learning 
(CP/ML) levels. * 

Ihm a*>unt of gain in either Reading or Math (ITBS) appears to be only marginally 
related to instructional time in English. Less than two percent of the dif- 
ference in reading gain of a sample of students could be accounted for by an 
increase in instructional time in English. 



Definitions 



, Engliah efficiency levels _ 

I. Students whose Fnglish^ltfnguage proficiency is no more than marginal, 
i.e., the student understands very little and produces only isolated 
words or phrases in English. 

II« Student whose English language proficiency is no more than partial, 
i.e., the student understands a little more thar^a student classified 
as I4*yel I and can communicate in English with great difficulty. 

III. Students whose English language proficiency is greater than students 
classified in Level II, i.e., the student comprehends most of what is 
said to him/her and communicates fairly well although his/her fluency 
is not comparable to that of Level IV students. 

IV. * Students whose English language proficiency is adequate, i.e., greater 
than students classified in Level III. The students comprehend and 
ccougunicate adequately but their fluency is not comparable to that of 
native English-speaking peers. 

V. Students whose English language proficiency is equivalent to that of 
their native English-speaking peers. 

. Instructional Weeds Categories* \ / 

Category A; Speaks and understands li*ftle or no English and needs 
almost all instruction in her/his home language. 

Category B: Speaks artd understands some English/ but needs about half 
his/her instruction in the home langauge. 

Category C: Speaks and understands well enough to participate in a 
classroom in which English is used most of the time; 
receives almost all her/his instruction in English. 

/ Category NPs This pupil's language ability is equivalent to that of 

her/his native English peers and she/he can perform 
' adequately in an ali English- classroom. k 

. Bilingual endorsement is granted to candidates who hold teacher 

certificates and who have passed "both oral and written examinations in a 
language in addition to English. 

•(See pg. 28 for definition of Category Exit Criteria) 
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Description of Bilingual Services 

During Fiscal 1979 more than 25,500 students received bilingual 
services in Chicago. The 201 bilingual programs (those serving more than 20 
students) were located in all but six of the 27 districts throughout the city 
with districts 6 and 19 having the largest concentration of bilingual 
programs. A total of 2350 students were identified as in need of bilingual 
services for which staff were unavailable. Approximately half of these 
students were in schools where there were less than 20 students of the same 
language group. Ttie remaining half, all of which were Spanish speakers, did 
qualify 'or bilingual services on the basis of the number of limited English 
speakers per school. An examination of the instructional needs categories of 
tbose students revealed that the majority were judged by their teachers as 
needing only limited support services in their native language. Thus, it 
seems that those students in most need are receiving bilingual services, but 
that support service for students who have achieved some degree of fluency 
are sometimes curtailed due to the unavailability of qualified staff. 

Instruction in 16 languages was provided by approximately 1133 teachers 

of whom 85 percent were bilingually endorsed; an additional three percent were 

pending endorsement. There were an additional 41 teacher positions serving 

the programs with less than 2 0 students from one language group. 
— m 

Spanish was the language of instruction for ninety percent of the 
students participating in bilingual programs. Instruction was also provided in 
Arabic, Assyrian, Cantonese, Chinese, French, Greek, Indie, Italian, Korean, 
Laotian, Pilipino, Polish, Romanian, and Vietnamese. Table 1 provides a 
summary of bilingual programs and staff positions in each district for fiscal 
1979. Maps 1 and 2 plot the location of Spanish and non-Spanish (more than 20 
students) bilingual programs geographically. Bilingual programs in languages 
other than Spanish occurred. mo6tly in the northern sections of the city, an 
ethnically heterogeneous area. Several new progj^ms were established in both 
the northwest and southwest regions. Spanish>ll ingual programs were 
concentrated in the nfcar south and northwest<areas and extended north along 
the lake. Districts 17 and 22 of the city'4 southeast side also had a number 
of bilingual programs. 
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TOBLE 1 - Bilingual Programs and Staff by District 



District 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
15 - 
17 
18 
19 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
Total 



Number of 
Schools 

8 

7 
17 

6 
11 
28 

6 

1 

4 

6 

2 

7 

4 

7 • 

1 
18 

2 
13 

6 

9 

1 

164 



Number of 
Languages 

6 

3 

4 

3 

2 



Number of 
Programs 



(Budgeted) 



(s«ore than 20) Teacher Positions 



2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 



18 
7 

22 
8 

12 

28 
6 
1 
4 
6 
3 
7 
7 
8 
1 

18 
2 

28 
6 
8 
1 

201 



35 

24.5 
84 
18 
86 
321 
17 

3 
12 
65 

8 
12 " 
21 
55 

1 

200 
13 
74 

58 

50. 
2 

11'i9.5 



Map 1, location of schools with Spanish bilingual programs with an enrollment of 
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Hap .2* Location o f, sch ools with bilingual programs in lan guages other than Spanish 

with an enrollment of 20 
pupils. 
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LEGEND 

• Elementary Bilingual Program 
OHigh School Bilingual Program 



Chicago Public Schools 

DISTRICT SDPtRINTEiiSENTS' DISTRICTS 



The majority cf students receivim bilmauaL ?ervic*s were at the elementa 
level? only 13 percent vere at the secsndar/ 1--1. More than 60 percent of 
all elemental stents rec^ivino bilina^, serrj-es were in the primary cycle, 
ages 4-8. 



FIGUPE 1. Proportion of Students at J- empr t *j 
Bilincruai Sci vices 



and Secondary Levels Keceiving 
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Between January and May of 1979 the n».i». r cf Jt<-dei>s receiving either 
bilingual or ESL services increased h", 1? f>er-r.t . B to«./.U participating in 
bilingual programs for the fir^t time acrount-d tor n-criy "1 percent of the 
increase. Second and third-year enroll**. --..-i .?'^«ased fcv 13 percent and 
19 percent respectively. Fourth-year pwoj lirer.r incrw?-«i oy one percent, 
while fifth-year enrollment decrease* k «n if t cent- ?s: J.?in? the continuity of 
intra-year student identification procecu— 'h- "et .r.crejse more than 
1f»00 first-year students in a five-montb pa-jn' Fucaes:- a substantial influx 
of limited English speaking students fron outsjne ll.„ :Vi = -— ?'bHc school 
system, This conclusion is further io-*c«nt*aU.- L, ^-'-<-g at tie enrollment 
dates of bilingual program participants. Rpw — i " ^hreo-auarrers of the 
students began in September 1978. Each mont.1 iters aft. r between 400-1200 new 
students enrolled in bilingual progra— »t *te samo t_ -» s Astartial number 
of bilingual program participants left- the Crucian pi Hit "cnuuii. data 
indicate a steady influx of new students as »« a roderately high do-ee of 

mobility among program participants. The iirpac* uf """<-' =? tte* *■ i-rends on 
program continuity needs to be examined . 



♦Article VIII, Section 8.01 of the 111 nois ~ i • ? ' and Peculations for^ 
Transitional Bilingual Education, Stat: Board of rducat.or, uu y, 1<>?C, 
* stipulates that a student of limited En jlis'i-spe aking fluency :hall remain Ir- 
ene program for a period of three years or jntii »uJ. t.ir~ - -/she achievec 
a level of English language skills which will erable him/her t> perform 
successfully in classes in which insU^U.r. r~ ~*-r nr.i" in English, which- 
ever shall first occur. - 
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FIGUPE 2. Proportion of Students in Bilingual Proorams by Number 
of Years Enrolled 
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In May 1979, 26 percent of all students surveyed were judged to be in 
category A as compared to 36 percent in the preceding January. The number of 
category B students increased though the percent decreased slightly from 30 
percent to 28 percent. Category c students increased from 22 percent to 24 
percent. Hie number of students judged not to be in need of services more 
than doubled. 

A similar pattern emerged from language proficiency evaluation of 
elementary students ^enrolled in bilingual programs. In January 38 percent of 
the students were rated, at the lowest level of English proficiency as compared 
to 28 percent at the lowest level in May. The number of students rated at 
the lowest English proficiency level decreased 17 percent despite a 19 percent 
increase in first-year students. The number of students rated at levels 2-5 
increased though the relative percentage increased only slightly. 
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FIGUFE 3. Comparison of January and May English Proficiency Levels of 
Elementary Bilingual Program Participants 
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The data indicate that the students most needing bilingual instruction 
were its primary recipients. Fifty-nine percent of all elementary stucents 
^enrolled in bilingual programs had lit+ile or only partial fluency in English 
(levels ^ ?a6 2 of o five-point scale), 25 percent had barely adequate levels 
of English fluency; an additional 13 percent could communicate fairly veil in 
English, though their fluency was not comparable tr their native English- 
speaVing peers. Only three pw^nt were judged to be totally proficient in 
English. The fact t, t 82 percent of those rated as level 1 and 49 percent of 
those rated as level 2 were in their first year of bilingual instruction 
suggests that the majority of studerts in the lowest Eng3ish proficiency 
levtls were new arrivals to the Chicago public schools and/or were entering 
school for the first time. The latter conclusion is further substantiated by 
the fact that more than half of all the elementary students rated at the 
lowest Engli^ proficiency levels and in their first year of bilingual 
instruction were four five, or six years of age. 



Elementary Program Description 



Article 14C of the Illinois Revised Statutes, Chapter ?22, provides for 
bilingual instruction for limited-English-prof iciency students in content 
areas as well as the home language, history and culture. In the city of 
Chicago there was a broad range of bilingual programs designed to meet the 
needs of limited-English-prof iciency students from diverse language and 
cultural backgrounds. Programs varied widely in organizational and staffing 
patterns, instructional approaches and materials. Within broad guiSelines, 
most of these factor* were at the discretion of local or district authorities. 
Three organizational models and multiple combinations were used at the 
elementary level. The Self-Contained model accounted for the largest number 
of students. In this model a bilingual teacher was responsible for both the 
English and native language subject 'areas. A second it*odel, Team-Teaching, 
required a bilingual and the recrular classroom teacher to work together in the 
same classroom fur either a half clay or for the entire day. Students in the 
Pull-Our model received 90 minutes of instruction in the home language from a 
bilingual teacher and spent the rest of the school day in their assigned 
classrooms with an English dominant teacher. A fourth model, Departmentalized, 
was used in high school programs and in some upper grade centers. In this model 
pupils received instruction from a bilingual teacher in specific subject areas 
to include mathematics, science, r-'cial studies/culture and language arts in 
the pupil's first language. 

Another area which accounted for a significant amount of the variation 
was the instructional approach employed. Three basic approaches were 
identified: 1) oral and reading skills in the home language were developed as 
a basis for acquiring English 2) the home language was used for explanative 
purposes but literacy was developed or continued exclusively in English. 
3) literacy was developed concurrently in both the home language and English. 

Profiles of bilingual programs in selected schools indicate considerable 
variations in key areas (Table 2). There were significant differences in the 
proportion of students from different instructional needs categories or 
English fluency levels as well as the total number of students receiving 
bilingual instruction in each school. The differences extended from schools 
having relatively few limited English students spread out over the full range 
of age cycles to schools where the bilingual program was almost exclusively 
concentrated / n the primary grades. Acknowledging the limitations of 
crossrsectional data, the profiles also suggest considerable variation in the 
amount of time a student may spend in a bilingual program. In some schools 
the majority of students were in their first year of bilingual instruction 
with only a very reduced percentage in the second or third yeats. Other 
schools seem to have had mostly two-year programs* Still others appeared to 
have a consistent enrollment over the three years. 
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TABLE 2. Sample School Profiles on Selected Variables 



A. Instructional Needs Categories 



School 


A 


B 


C 


NP 


A 




28% 


56% 


6% 


B 


10% 


34% 


28% 


28% 


C 


18% 


27% 


25% 


30% 


D 


28% 


32% 


19% 


21% 


E 


34% 


29% 


9% 


28% 




* 


D • ftyc 






School 


5-7 


8-10 


11-13 


14-16 


A 


50% 


31% 


17% 


2% 


B 


48% 


31% 


18% 


3% 


C 




'50% 


40% 


10% 


D 


58% 


35% 


7% 




E 


41% 


33% 


22% 


4% 






Years in Program 







School 



A 

B 

C 
D 
E 



1st 



2nd 



3rd 



71% 
48% 
35% 
39% 
44% 



12% 
46% 
34% 
38% 
32% 



14% 
6% 
25% 
21% 
22% 



4 th 



2% 
0 

3% 
1% 
1% 



5th 



1% 

0 

3% 
1% 
1% 



Tie range of objectives, the implicit time frames of specific instruc- 
tional strategies, and population differences are sufficient to make 
generalizations concerning bilingual education very difficult* The impact of 
program variation on student progress, in particular the relationship of 
specific instructional program variables to outcomes measures, is an area 
which demands further investigation. 
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Despite the limitations of the data created by program variations, a 
general description of the instructional program in terms of the amount of 
time in English is possible. In May 1979, 60 percent of the students 
receiving bilingual services received 50 percent or more of their instruction 
in English. This represents an increase from January, 1979. 



FIGURE 4. Daily instructional Time in English 
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The increase appears to have occur ed equally in all subject areas. Language 
arts was more likely to be given in English than other content areas. Science 
and social studies were least likely to be given in English, though the 
differences were minimal * 

PKlURE 5. Percent of English Instruction for Language Arts 
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FIGURE 6. Percent of English Instruction for Mathematics 
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FIGURE 7. Percent of English Instruction for Social Studies and Science 
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It was expected that those students with the least fluency in English 
would receive a greater portion of their instruction in their native language. 
This expectation was generally confirmed (Figure 8X. Seven percent of the 
Category A students enrolled in bilingual programs as compared to 1 percent of 
Category B and C students received 25 percent or less of their instruction in 
English. Sixty-six percent of the Category A students as compared to 33 
percent of the Category B students and eight percent of the Category C 
students received between one-quarter and one-half of their instruction in 
English. Over half of the Category B students and two-thirds of the Category 
C students received 50 to 75 percent of their instruction in English. 
One-quarter of the C students received Jsetween 75 percent to 100 percent of 
*heir instruction in English in contrast to nine percent of che category B 
students. 

FIGURE 8. Instructional Needs Category by Amount of English Instruction 
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The percent of English instruction per day increased slightly with the 
nuiiber of years enrolled in the bilingual program. It is likely that the 
increase is small due to the movement of students who have been proficient 
in English into all English classrooms. This appears to be supported by the 
sharp decline in the number of students enrolled in bilingual programs 
subsequent to the first year 
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FIGUPE 9. Mefcn Instructional Time in English by Years Enrolled 

in Bilingual Program 
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Figure 10 indicates that the number of students receiving less than 
one-quarter of their instruction in English represented only three percent of 
the students enrolled in bilingual programs. First-year students are more 
likely to receive between 25 and 49 percent of their instruction in English 
than second and third-year students. t The trend is reversed for those students 
receiving 50-75 percent English instruction. Nearly one-quarter of the 
third-year students received 25-50 percent English instruction. More than 
half of these students were between the ages of 6 and 8 when more 
instructional time in the native language may be required. It appears that 
English language fluency is a more accurate predictor of the amount of 
instructional time in English than the number of years of bilingual > 
instruction, though there is a moderate degree of correlation between years in 
program and English fluency. 

In addition to state-funded bilingual services, approximately 10 percent 
of the students received supplemental tutorial services from Ti'le VII support 
teems. Eight percent of the students were also served by teachers who had 
participated in Title VII sponsored staff development programs under the 
auspices of the Chicago Board of Education and/or cooperating universities. 
Eight percent of the students participated in Language in Transition (LIT) , a 
Title I funded activity designed to increase the English language skills of 
students of limited English proficiency. An addition^ four percent 
participated in other Title I activities. Special reading services, the 
Intensive Reading Improvement Programs (IRIP) were provided aljo for 
approximately five percent of the students identified as being of limited 
English fluency. 
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Student Achievement 

This section examines the achievement of elementary students receiving 
bilingual services. Ideally, the measurement of the academic achievement of 
limited English proficiency students should include both English and native 
language measures. A significant portion of the curriculum, particularly for * 
students at the lower English proficiency levels, is Vikely to be given in the 
native language. Testing solely in English may severely underestimate program 
effectiveness, ignoring areas of the bilingual stuctents' knowledge — areas 
which may be inadequately mirrored through English/instruments. 

Acknowledging the above limitations, two ^Wsures of English achievement 
were used. These included the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS)»-administered 
annually to students enrolled in Chicago public elementary schools, and the 
Continuous Progress /Mastery Learning (CP/ML) reading and math levels. ITBS 
scores are reported for only a limited number of students receiving bilingual 
services* CP/ML levels, however, weie available for the majority of students^ 
and % re known to correlate .reasonably well with the ITBS scores in reading 
(+♦6 7) and mathematics (+.71). 

Of particular interest, in light of the compensatory character of 
bilingual services, was the amount of gain students at different age and fluency 
levels demonstrated. In addition, the relationship of instructional time in 
English to gains in reading and mathematics was examined. 

* / 

figures 11 and 12 depict the mean ITBS reading and mathematics grade/ 
equivalent scores for students receiving bilingual services* Differenced in 
English proficiency, reflected in the assignment of instructional categories, 
appear to be operant for both reading and mathematics achievement. In general, 
students receiving bilingual services performed bettfer in mathematics tjian In 
reading; the differences in mathematics achievement among the instructional 
categories appear to be # less pronounced than for reading. 
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Mean ITBS' Reading Comprehension Scores by Age and by 
Instructional Category 
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FIGUPE 12. Mean ITBS Mathematics Scores by Age and by Instructional Cateo6ry 
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The academic progress of nearly all bilingual program participants in 
English reading and math was assessed by a series of locally developed 
criterion-referenced tests- Figures 13 and 14 show the mean performance of 
these students by age and instructional category. Comparison of the two figures 
reveals the effect English fluency had on achievement in both areas. In 
reading, the distinctions among instructional categories were significant and 
increased with age* in contrast, the category distinctions for math while 
operant were minimal . 

» 

Examination of the preceeding figures reveals that students receiving 
bilingual services achieve, in general, several yearfe .below expected grade 
level in reading and math. The transitional nature of the bilingual program is 
a factor contributing to this phenomenon. As students become able to function 
in v all English classrooms they no longer receive bilingual services. Once 
students function at or near grade level they usually do not participate in 
state-funded bilingual programs. 

Gain scores are more useful for the purpose of program evaluation. «- Stu- 
dents receiving bilingual services gained on the average 7.4 months in reading 
and 8.0 months in math on the appropriate subtest's of the ITB£. ^The reading and 
math gains followed a pattern similiar to thf> grade equivalent distributions. 
Overall, students gained slightly more in math than in reading. This was 
particularly true for students 10 years of age and older. Category B students 
showed the most gain in both areas (Table 3). Figures 15 and 16 depict the 
average reading and math grade-equivalent-month gains of students receiving 
bilingual services in comparison to Title I and city-wide averages. As 
compensatory education programs , Title I programs provide the closest/ though 
distinct, comparison population by which to gatfge the effectiveness of bilingual 
or ESL programs. 

TABLE 3. ITBS Heading and Math Gains (months) by Aye and Instructional Category 
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FIGOTF 13. CP/ML Levels in Feading bv Acre artf Instructional Cateaory 




FIGURE 15. Mean heading Gain (ITBS) by Age 
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FIGUPE 16. Mean Mathematic Gain (ITBS) by Age 
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In r^adinq, eight and nine-year-old bilingual student? aaine<^ m<0re than either 
comparison group. Reading gains f or bi 1 i noua 1 or ESI, program participants were 
above those of Title I participants thou qh below city-wide averaoes; (13-year 
olds were an exception and were likely caused by a oreatly reduced sample size). 
Mathematics gains for students receiving bilingual services were generally enual 
to or higher than city<-wide averages with the exception of eight and nine-year- 
olds. Bilingual procrram participants qained on t*fie average 7.5 months in 
readinq and 9.7 months in mathematics aa measured by the CP/ML levels* CP/ML 
reading and math gains followed patterns similiar to ITBS gains (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4- CP/ML Reading and Math Gams by Instructional Category 
irSIRUClxONAL CATEGORY READING CATNS (Months) MATH GAINS (.Months) 
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Table 5 displays reading and math gains fc. bilingual proaram participants 
by age. 'Gains tended to increase with age. Age cycle six students gamed 
approximately a half year in reading, Con5 idenng that most entered school with 
little or no knowledge of Ern? ish, little English reading gam would be 
expected. Older students demonstrated the most gain, some surpassing the 
expectation of a month-for-month 7am (10 months). 



TABLE 5. CP/ML Reading and Math Gams by Age 



Age Reading Gam (rronths) Math Gam firort^s) 

6 4,8 . r.* 

1 6.3 

8 7.2 Q .4 

9 7.9 

10 8.8 1^.2 

11 10.3 10.1 

12 - 11.1 12. r 

13 11.3 1 3.7 



(N - 9,467) (N ~ r^n4?) 
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These data indicate that bilingual program participants -ere learning to 
reau in English and making progress equal to that of students enrolled in other 
compensatory education programs. For most students, this task included learning 
to understand an^ speak English in addition to acquiring basic reading skills. 
At the same tune, trie rate of progress of program participants in a major 
content area as mathematics was maintained at expected levels. 

The amount of instruction in English has often been cited as a key / 
variable which affects the differential achievement of limited-English-speaking 
studervts. A" attempt was made to discern the relationship of the numbey of 
periods per day of instruction in English to Ipe^mount of gain demonst/rated on 
the ITBS in both Reading Comprehension and mat^emat\^cs • 

Few students received less than two perio^v^pe^^ay of English instruc- 
tion. The number of students participating in bilingual p* /grams who were 
receiving more than S- < periods per day in English was also limited, thus 
reducing the number of distinctions possible. The correlation coefficients of 
mathematics and reading gains on the ITBS to periods of instruction in English 
were also lower than expected, +.06 and + .07 respectively. 

Instructional time in English contributed less than one percent to the 
differential gain of students in mathematics when the variance in gain scores 
due to age and language proficiency were held constant. For reading, the amount 
of variance due to English instructional time was slightly higher but still less 
than two percent* In other words, only a very small amount of the gain in 
reading and mathematics on the ITBS could be attributed to an increase in the 
amount of instructional time in English. These results suggest that other more 
powerful factors account for the differential achievement of limited English 
fluency students. These might include socioeconomic factors, native language 
fluency, previous educational experience, instructional strategies, and school 
and classroom characteristics. 
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Inter- category Movement 



A major goal of the bilingual program ir Chicaao is to prepare- limited 
English proficienc ; students to participate fully in the reqular English 
curriculum offeree by the schools. This aoal encomra sses bcAl; the development 
of an English language competence as well ss the parallel conceptual development 
of students in all other subject area*. 

A principal gauge of the effectiveness f a proaram in atLaimrg this goal 
is the acaderr .c progress of the students. A secondary measure is the amount 
of movement from one instructional category to the next and finally into the 
regular English classroom program. This second measure, however, can only be 
a valid indicator of program effectiveness when it is strictly linked to 
academic achievement. 

eqinning in the Fall of 1°79 new criteria wer^ established fo>" the m 
move, nt of students from one instructional category to the next. These 
reflect the relationship of instructional category placement to academic 
progress. They implicitly recognize that the kind of instructional procrram a 
student needs depepds to a great extent on his (her) readincr ability to 
comprehend materials written in English. 

Exit Cri^frria for Elementary Students 7 

.Children exit from category A to catecrory P when they have 
mastered the continuum of skills in readina through level 
D. 

• Children exit from category P to catecrory C when they afe at 
mastery level in reading in Knalish for their cohort aae 
group on city-wide data *. .Children who are reading in 
English at one standard deviation below local norms for 
their age cycle may also be exited from P to C based on 
additional information contained in the child's profile.,. 

.Children exit from category C to the general program of 
instruction without support when they are at mastery 
level for their age cycle according to national norms in 
readira in Fnglish. Children who are reading in Fnglish 
at one standard deviation below national norms for their 
age cycle may also be exited from C to M No Program" based 
upon additional information contained in the child's 
prof ile ♦ . * (pg. 3-4) 



differentiated Curriculum: Instructional Design—Elementary Schools . Poa rd 
of Education: Chicago, 1979, pg. 3-4. 
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Table 6 reflects these criteria depicting the total upward movement 
between instructional categories by elementary school students during the 
1978-79 academic year. 

More than two-thirds of the students receiving bilingual services 
progressed to a higher category. The greatest amount of movement both in 
numbers and percent was experienced by those students with the lowest English 
proficiency. As would be expected, the greatest amount of movement occurred 
between adjacent cateqories. Few students would be expected to move from 
category A to the regular program (NP) during the course of a single year* 



TABLE 6. Inter-Category Movement of Students by Instructional Category 

Percent of Category A Students moving to Category B 67% 

C 16% 
NP 4% 

Total 88% 



Percent of Category B students moving to Category C 



30* 

NP 11% 
Total 41% 



Percent of Category C students moving to Category NP 
Total percent of inter-category movement 



20% 
66% 



In comparison to the movement demonstrated by the category A students, 
the proportion of category B and C students moving to a higher CoLtgory was 
smaller. An examination of the task of moving frotn category B to C and from C 
to NP may help elucidate this phenomenon. Exit from category A requires that 
a student master the equivalent ^f first-grade English reading skills. 
Movement out of category B, however, requires minimally that a student read in 
English within a standard deviation of his cohort age group. An eight-year- 
old would have to gain zj, ^rc~ii"ately one-half year in English reading to move 
from ca^-^ory B to C, In comparison, a thirteen-year-old would have to gain 
the equivalent of three years in English reading to move to category C, an 
awesome nd unrealistic expectation for a year's time frame. To exit to the 
regular English curriculum program {C to NP) younger students would be 
expected to gain the equivalent of one-half year in English reading, older 
students, one year. 

4 
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TABLE 7. Minimum Enrlish Reading Gain Required to Move Between 
Instructional Categories 



Age B to r C to NP 

(Years) ( Years) 

8 1/2 1/2 

9 1 1/2 

10 11/2 V? 

11 2 1 

12 2 1 

13 3 1 



The amount of movement between instructional categories expected during 
an academic year must coincide with realistic possibilities. Achievement data 
have shown that students receiving bilingual services gain seven to eight 
months in reading and 8-10 months in math, gains comparable to those of other 
compensatory education programs, and in the case of math, equivalent to 
city-wide gains. However, few could be expected to gain the equivalent of 
several years in reading to move from category B to C within one academic 
year. 

The number of years enrolled in ^ e bilingual program is another 
indicator of the movement of students to the regular English curriculum. 
Table 8 depicts the proportion of students enrolled by years in the program 
for 1974, 1975 and 1979. * 

TABLE 8. Percent of Bilinqual Program Participants by Years Enrolled 





1974 


1975 


1979 


1st 


48.7 


44.8 


52.0 


2nd 


39.8 


35. 1 


30.9 


3rd 


9.4 


15.0 


13.6 


4th + 


2.1 




3.5 




100% 


100% 


100% 


N = 


10,746) 


( M = 1 16 1 - Sample ) 


(N = 23,363) 



The low incidence of fourth and fifth year enrollments indicates that 
students are indeed moving into the regular English curriculum. 
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High School Program Description 

Bilingual services were extended to approximately 2,600 high school 
students in 20 high schools, representing rouahly 13 percent of all students 
receiving bilingual services. There were 31 separate (more-than-20 ) bilingual 
programs with 131 budgeted teacher positions. Instruction was provided in ten 
languages including Assyrian, Cantonese, French, Greek, Italian, Korean, 
Laotian. Polish, Spanish, and Vietnamese. 

Ninety-two percent of the high school students surveyed in May 1979, were 
born outside the continental United States, in contrast to nearly 60 percent 
of the elementary tjhool students. More than half of those students were 
born in Spanish- speaking countries* When only bilingual program participants 
are considered, the percentage of students born outside the continental United 
States may be somewhat higher* 

Ninety-seven percent of the high school students had been receiving 
bilingual services for one to three years. A breakdown of the data revealed 
that 52 percent^ere in the first year, 31 percent in the second year, and 14 
percent in the third year. This pattern was identical to that of the 
elementary school students receiving bilingual services. 

Between January and May the number of high school students receiving 
bilingual services increased by 12 percent. The increase at the elementary 
level V3S higher. 

Those in the first year of bilingual services tended to exhibit the 
lowest English proficiency levels. The majority of second-year students (75 
percent) were rated in the mid range (levels 2 & 3 ) , while 69 percent of the 
third-year students were in the mid to upper ranges (levels 3 and 4). The 
sharp decrease in the number of students rated 4 or 5 on the English 
proficiency scale suggests, that as the students attain adecruate or nearly 
adeouate levels of English proficiency they no longer participate in bilingual 
programs. Ttiis interpretation is corrobarated by the steady decline in each 
year/s enrollment (Figure 17). 
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FIGURE 17. Years in Program by English Proficiencv 
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Most high school students (76 percent) receiving bilingual services were 
either freshmen or sophomores, 81 percent of all freshman were in their first * 
year of bilingual instruction, another 12 percent were in their second yea;r. 
The enrollment pa tterrf at subsequent years confirmed the freshman year entry 
point of most students into bilingual programs. 

Figure 18 depicts the, English language fluency levels of limited English 
proficiency high school students enrolled in bilingual programs. More than 
half of the students were at the lowest English proficiency levels. An 
additional 35 percent exhibited barely adequate English proficiency. Only 12 
percent of the students had native or near native command of English. Between 
January and May the number oi students rated at the lowest proficiency levels 
declined while those rated ac the mid to upper levels increased. 
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FIGURE 18. English Proficiency of High School Students Receiving Bilingual Services 
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English Proficiency 

It is clear from the dat* that the t>tudents receiving bilingual 
Services at the high school level were those in most need. In addition, the 
students receiving bilingual services tended to be new arrivals to^the Chicago 
public schools as evidenced by the overwhelming number of students born outside 
the continental United States/ the low English proficiency levels, and the high 
concentration of students in the first and second year of bilingual instruction. 
The, data also suggest that few students coming from bilingual programs at the 
elementary level received bilingual services at the high school level. 

A comparison of the estimated an,->unt of instructional time in English and 
the native language of high school students receiving bilingual services 
showed a slight increase in* the amount of English between January and May. The 
increase in English usage occurred fairly evenly over all subject areas except 
language arr«, suggesting that English language usage increased throughout the 
year. Virtually all of the students received fifty percent or more of their 
language arts instruction in English, including 57 percent who received nearly 
all their language arts instruction in English. The proportion of hi-h school 
students receiving at least half of their language arts instruction in English 
was significantly hirfKeT^han elementary students. Current research supports 
the appropriateness of this approach citing the higher linguistic competence 
and literacy levels in the native language of older students as factors which 
permit a higher concentration of instruction in the second language. 9 Content 
areas as social studies and science were slightly more likely to be given in 
the native language than mathematics, though for both, over 70 percent of the 
students received at least Half of social studies and science in English. 



^Cummins, p. 229. 
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In addition to bilingual services/ approximately eight percent of the 
students participated in a reading lab designed to give intensive practice in 
specific English reading skills to those students determined to need 
additional help. 



Achievement 

Achievement data on standardized tests were unavailable fo : high school 
ptudents as were Continuoufe Progress reading and math levels. Grade-point 
averages of the students receiving bilingual services showed that nearly half 
of the students (4P percent) achieved at level; 27 percent at A & P; 
4, and 25 percent at D & F. This distribution of grades meets normal expectations 
with three quarters of the students achieving at or above a passing level. 

Between January and May teacher evaluation of English languacre 
proficiency levels of students receiving bilingual services showed a decrease 
in the percentage of studen* s at the lower proficiency levels and a comparable 
increase in the percentage of students at the middle level. The number of 
students with native or near native Enqlish proficiency remained relatively 
constant. It musty be notei that during that same period tnere was a 10 percent 
increase in the first through third-year enrollments, of which over 90 percent 
occurred in the/first two years. This factor would be expected to moderate any 
increase in English proficiency (Figure 

FIGTJBF 1S. Comparison of January and May Fnglisb Proficiency of Hicrh School 
Students Peceiving Bilingual Services 
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Special Education Services 

In May 1979, approximately 1600 students from homes where a language other 
than English was spoken were identified as in n#ed of special education 
services. Ninety-six percent of the students identified were receiving special 
education services * Nearly one-fourth of these students were also enrolled in 
a bilingual proqram of instructicn. For special education students, placement 
within a bilinoual prooram is contingent upon the student's Individual 
Educational Program (I.E. P.) which is developed based on the recommendations of 
a multidisciplinary staffing. The .English proficiency of approximately one- 
third of the students in need of special education services was rated at levels 
.1, 2, or 3; the remaining two-thircfs were judged to be adequately proficient in 
Enalish . 

The number of special e3ucat/ion students receiving bilingual services 
increased between 3a r ;ary and May. Fwe percent of the special education 
students with English fluency levels 1, 2, or 3 received special education 
services from an endorsed bilinqual teacher, and 39 percent of the same 
students received services from a bilingual aide. Less than one-fourth of the 
students receiving bilingual special education services from an endorsed 
bilingual teacher were judged to be of limited English fluency. P bilingual 
aide was available in nearly twice as many of the cases, but as in the previous 
instance, less than half of the students were judged to have limited skills in 
English. The data point to a need for the areater availability of bilingual 
specia" 1 education services, as well as a redistribution of services to meet the 
need of the students with the least English proficiency. 

Special education services encompassed a wide variety of handicapping 
conditions. The most freouent of these were Moderate Learning Disabilities 
(MLD), Speech, Primary Educable Handicapped (EMH) and Trainable Mentally 
Handicapped (TMH) account ina for over ^0 percent of the students. MLD and 
Speech services were usually supplied through a resource teacher; Primary EMH 
and TMH services tended to be given by a sinqle te«r£ner in a self-contained 
classroom. 

The mean number of periods per day of instructional ti^ne in English for 
special education students receiving bilingual services was four, or slightly 
more than half of the day in Fnqlish. As the students' Enalish fl*^ncy 
increased so did the amount of English instruction. No appreciable "'fferences 
were discerned among the various content areas. 
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Bilingual Classroom Observation Survey 
Summary of Results 



A total of 153 classrooms were observed by tbe staff of tbe Bilingual 
Unit of the Department of Fesearch and Evaluation during tbe months of 
February througb Pay, 1979. The mean number of minutes per classroom visits 
was 28. The mean class size was also 23 with 51 percent of all classes 
visited having 28 or fewer students. The mean age of students in these 
classrooms was eight years, with 51 percent of the students between the ages 
of five and seven, and the remainder between the ages of eight and 14. The 
age distribution of the sample was similar to that of the total elementary 
bilingual program population. 



Number and type of teach ers 

Of the classrooms observed, 56 percent had one classroom teacher, 36 
percent bad two adults supervising, and eight. percent had three or more adults 
in charge of the class. All classrooms had at least one regular teacher, 29 
had teacher aides, five had student teachers , and three had other adults in 
tbe classroom. Of tbe classrooms with r, r <? recrular teacher, 21 percent had a 
teacher aide . 



Classroom characteristics 

As sbo wn in Tables 9 and 10, \nost of the classrooms were of tbe self*" 
contained type (74 percent), and located in regular classroom facilities, (85 
percent). The most freouent type of^rTnsJiruct ional grouping was that of the 
whole class receiving instruction (41 percent of the classes), followed by 
small group working with teacher (3 1 percent), and part of class receiving 
instruction (30 percent).* The instances whereby tbe whole class was workina 
independently accounted for'only 12 percent of the classes, and those where 
tbe whole class was working with a teacher aide accounted for only 10 percent 
of the responses. 
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TABLE 9 
Program Model 

Percent of Cases Count 
Self- Contained 74 115 

Team Teaching , 14 22 

Pull-Out 5 9 

Departmentalized 4 7 

Other 3 5 

Total Responses - 158 

Total Cases =153 



♦Multiple responses allowed 



TABI£ 10 
Classroom Facilities 

Percent of Cases Count 

Regular Classroom 85 130 

Mobile Classroom 11 1 7 

Conference or Small Foam 1 

Other Non-Instructional Area 3 5 

Total Fesponses ■ 153 



♦Multiple responses allowed 
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The instructional content of the classroom observed consisted mainly of 
language arts-English (54 percent of the classes), language arts-native (30 
percent) and mathematics (22 percent) .* Thus, the typical classroom 
observed consisted of one teacher, usually without an aide, in a self- 
contained classroom with. the whole class receiving instruction, either in 
largudge arts-English, language arts-native, or arithmetic. 
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Bilingual Classroom Observation Survey 

Fegularly certified teachers bad the most teachina experience; 68 
percent had six or more years of experience compared to 1 1 percent of FTB 
certified teachers* None of the regularly certified teachers had less than 
two years of experience, while 34 percent had 15 or more years' experience. 
FTB teachers had the laraestpercentage of teachers with only one or two years 
of teaching experience (2 1/percent ) . Thus the large majority of all teachers 
had ever two years' experience. 



Teacher and teacher aide roles 

Observers also noted the type of teaching methods used in the classroom. 
Most of the teachers observed used "Questioning and discussing" in their 
classroom (84 percent).* The next most freouent methods used were "answering 
and assisting* 1 (68 percent), and J, show and tell, demonstrating" (63 percent) 
and "supervising and directing" (53 percent^. "Praising 1 * (27 percent) and 
"disciplining" (19 percent) were used least by teachers. Most of the 
teachers used eclectic approaches to teaching, with student participation 
more predominant than teacher Jcriticism. The most frequently mentioned 
responsibilities for the teac/er aides were reinforcing instruction (41.3 
percent) and tutoring (30.4 percent) .* 



Language use 

The amount of English used in the classroom was fairly evenly distributed 
(see Table 11). In one-fourth of the! classrooms observed only English was 
used; these were primarily English lanauaae arts classes and some mathematics 
classes. The mean percent of instructional time in English observed for all 
classes was over 50 percent, for all content areas except native language arts 
(31 percent) and science (44 percent). 

Teachers were asked to estimate the percentage* of English ur>ed daily i . 
the classroom (Table 1 2). The majority of teachers (54 percent) used between 
one-third and two-thirds English daily; one-third used over 75 percent 
English, and only 13 percent used less than 30 percent* English. The mean 
percent English used was 61.3. However, 20 percent of the teachers stated 
that they used 100 percent English in their classrooms, so percentages were 
also calculated without these classes. The mean percent English is reduced to 
51 percent without the all English classes included; 72 percent of these 
classes used at least 50 percent English. Thus, even discounting the all 
English classes, most teachers reported using at least as much English as the 
student's native language. 



♦Multiple responses 
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Perc€ , nt of rnglisb used by Teacb^r? 

Percent 



0-35% 2^.2 

3* - 60% 2 1.9 

61 - 95% 26 , F 

100% 26.5 



N - 151 

TAELF 12 

Teacher Estimated Percent of Daily Fnglisb Pse 

Per cer t 



0 - 35* 14.4 

^6 - 60% 41.1 

M - ^5% 24,0 

-100* 2 0.5 



»I = 14f 



Distribution of Stude nts by Instructional N ee ds Category 

Teachers were also asked to report the percentaae of students ir their 
classrooms from each instructional needs cateaory. Few elates haH Lll 11 

50 percent cateoory A students (26 percent) 2- rl r ZT+ 1 / ? than 

. , „ n J |£r ^rcenrj, percent had over ^0 percent "p» 

students, 7 9 percent .ore than «, p erceRt . c . students> and 1 2 percent wi th 
"° rj thar 50 P« cent " NP " students. Most classes then/were no " ™rised o a 
majority of students at the same language proficiency evel Tn J / 3 

cat:: 0 rv aSSeE PerCent StU ' entS fr °" 3 Slnqlp -^ructional ne^r V 

However, classes did fall into two major groupings- ( 1) » A R» 

mo"^:l^! n !' aS r%: ith 50 rerC6nt ° r StUdentS ' ° r *0 P—nt or 

mo.e P students, or 50 percent or more " A " and »P" students; (2) "C NP" 

classes—those classes with 50 percent or more »C» ct„H 0 „^ C n 

more "NP" students, or 50 percent or m ore ™J ^"jggZZ 

v":; c ° t Cl8S ^ S I?" lnt ° P " Cat ^'' ^ 33 Percent In the 

r, NP category. The distribution does differ slightly when all m«l4.h 
classes are excluded,- r or these clasS3s , 7f rercent 9 are y ..^ e J * 

percent were in the ■ , NP" category. of aU the Encash classes 33 

Percent a~e A, B and 67 percent are "C, ,P» classes. Although these 3 percent 
A, P masses m which only Enolish is used represent onlv nine classrcomf 
ey point to possible deficiencies that need to >, studied further ^ver, 
; u !" ; h " "° ted tb£,t the datd -« »^lear as to whether the ,:mited English 

wire rece vi ^""f ' V? % *° 0b8erved ln a] 1 En « Ush classrooms 

were receiving some form of bilingual services from personnel other than the 
teacher present at the time. 

The mean percent of time that the teachers used Fr.glish for the two tvoe 
of classes was also calculated, the mean ftv the "A, P" classes was 56 * 
percent, and that for the "C, NP» classes was 70 percent, when the all 

2 IT Cl ° SSGS were ^eluded, the means were < 1 percent for the "A, n* classes 
and 63 percent for the »C, NP" classes. These rough measures of teacher 
lavage use indicate thar teachers do differentiate their English language usage 
based on the instructional needs of their students. However, "it is also 
apparent that varying levels of students' English language orof ici enc/withi n a 
Single Jjl-.rr«0P make it difficult for ceachers to cear their language u,e to 
the needs of aJ 1 students. 

In order to measure the magnitude of any relationship between teacher's 
English language USG and students' c.tecory placements, Pearson correlation 
coefficients were calculated for teacher s daily use of English with the 
percentage of students in each cateaory per classroom. The coefficients reveal 
that the percentage of "A" students in a classroom was the better predictor of the 
amount of English US ed thrn are any of the r three categories , "B r |p 
(Tanle 13). The more "A" students per class, he less English used by x ^ 
the teacher. The percentage of "A" students was also the only category which had 
a negative relationship with the amount of Fnclisb used, that is as the 
percentage rf students in any of the other categories increased, the amount of 
Englisb language used was more likely to increase thar, decree . The fact that 
the percentage of "A" students was m ore likely to influence a teacher's language 
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use than the percentage of any other category of students can perhaps Y, 
explained by the fact that if the student, in a classroom all have the »*™ 
native languaae hackaround, teachers will oear thexr lanauao. us, to thai- Known 
by all students, That is, "A" students are :.ot likely to know any Tna^. I* 
«£p« students may know the native lanouage of the "A" students as well as Fr- , 
Further research is needed in this area in order to determine if students 
instructional needs are actually heina served, particulatly for student, 
classroom with students with different Fnalish lanauaae needs. 
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TABLE 13 

Correlation of Instructional Cateoory to Percent of 
Daily Fnalish Ins trurt mral Tine 

* Daily English 
Instruction 

% Students in 

N - 131 

each category 

-.60 

B 

NP 



Native, 

English Language Proficiency 



Observers also rated teachers lanauaae P rofin.ncv m both Er. is an 
native lanauaae on a scale from 1 to < . Teachers profxc, ency in hot a » . 
was aenerally rated high. The mean Fnalisn ratinq ,as 4.7 and that fo t.e 
Tati/e language used was 4.6. These means were relative y similar e ».1 
of teacher experience or certification, or amount of Fnqlisb u £ "d in He 
classroom. 



English Peadino Groups 

AlmosTV of the classrooms bad a* least one r-adjno aroup in mql i irt- 
well as the ^dents' home language; fi.5 percent had ro Fnqlish reading "rears, 
6 7 percent □ no home lanauaae readme oronps. The large may^ty hcwever tan 
three or more fading oroups in both n«U* H* percent) and home language 
( £8 percent) - 

The English lanauaae approach used in teachina Fnalish ] anon*", arts in 
m ost of the classrooms was a readina ser^s 192 percent) and TEf L ,. P pe-^nt . . 
Zly °« r t of the classrooms use, the Intensive Peadino Improvement Proanac 

rni) service. Approximately P4 percent of the teachers charted stu.err p - 
ufina CP/^I cards. Few used native language levels CP/MI. MB percent, wnxl* 4c 
percent used individual learrina plans. 
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Summary of Bilingual Teacher Questionnaire Remits 



A total of 419 questionnaires were returned from 93 different schools, 
representing a sample of more than a third of the total number of bilingual 
teachers and schools with bilingual programs. The ma^rity of teachers taught 
in a self-contained program (59 percent), with most of the remaining tcacners 
divided eaually among team-teachinq proqrams (14 percent), departmentalized 
programs (13 percent), and pull-out programs (14 percent). Only three of the 
total number of teachers taught in a full-day irtegrated program This 
distribution differs from the 1978 sample in that the percentage of teachers 
in a tear, teaching program decreased by almott half from 2 3 percent to 14 
percent. While those in self-contained models increased from 49 percent to 59 
percent. Other differences cannot, be ascertained since the cateaories used 
were slightly different in 1978. 

Most teachers in the sample worn certified dt the primary (53 percent)* or 
intermediate levels (48 percent) . Only 32 percent of the respondents were 
certified at the secondary level. Most of the teachers were bilingual endorsed 
( Q 6 percent), and 71 percent have had three years or more of bilingual teacher 
experience. The mean number of years of bilinqual teaching experience is 3.9. 

At every level of teacher certification (primary, intermediate, secondary), 
two-thirds or more of the teachers had three or more years of bilingual teaching 
experience ♦ Teachers in self-contained proqrams had the highest moan years of 
bilingual teaching experience (4.2), followed by teachers in departmentalized 
programs (3.9), team-teaching programs (3.5) an*' pull-out programs (3.2). The 
highest percentage of teachers with less than two years of bilingual experience 
was for those in **he pull-out program (45 percent), and the lowest was for those 
in the self-contained program (23 percent). Thus, teachers, with the most exposure 
of students on a daily fcasis were those with the most experience in bilingual 
teaching. 

The large majority of teachers certifie at the primary and intermediate 
levels were in the self-contained bilinqual program (64 percent 63 percent 
respectively), compared to 38 percent of the seconda . v-certif ied teachers. A 
substantial number of the secondary teachers were ii the departmentalized 
program (34 percent), with 16 percent in the pull-out and 12 percent in the 
team-teachina program. 
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Language Use 



Only nine percent of the teachers indicated that their weekly use of 
English in the classroom was less than 20 percent. The larae majority of 
teachers (75 percent) used English at least 40 percent of the time; of those ?9 
percent used English £*• least 60 percent of the time and over a third (35 
percent) used English about eoually with their native language. 

Teachers certified at either the primary or intermediate levels reported 
similar amounts of language use; over one-third used over 60 percent English, 
compared to 42 percent of the secondary certified respondents. The primary *nd 
intermediate teachers were more likely to use both lanquage equally than were 
secondary teachers who used either slightly more or slightly less English. 

Teachers with five and si*-year-old students were most likely to use both 
languages eoually. Teachers with seven to thirteen-year-old students werp more 
apt to use slightly moie English, and teachers with 14-year-olds reported using 
slight. y more home language. Except for teachers of 14-year-olds, no more than 
one-third of the teachers used less than 60 percent in their classrooms. 

Virtually all of the teachers rated their English language proficiency as 
"good" (31 percent) or "excellent" (67 percent), with the remaining two percent 
self-rated as "fair." Over two-thirds of the teachers rated their non-English 
language proficiency as "excellent" (71 percent), 27 percent as "good," end only 
two percent as "fair." 

No major differences occur ed in English or native language proficiency among 
teachers certified at different levels* Teachers certified at the intermediate 
level had a slightly higher percentage rated as excellent in English (73 per- 
cent), as compared to primary certified teachers (63 percent) and secondary 
certified teachers (68 percent). The percentages were virtual!" reversed for 
nacive language proficiency, with secondary teachers having the highest 
percentage of excellent rating (74 percent), compared to 70 percent of primary 
certified teachers and 74 percent of intermediate certified teachers. 
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Teacher La nguage Proficiency and Language Use 



Teachers who rated their English language proficiency as "good" were 
slightly, less likely to use as much Fr.glish in the classroom as teachers who 
rate their English proficiency as "excel lent , M Forty-five percent of the latter 
used English at least 60 percent of the time, compared to 3 1 percent of the 
former. However, over 7C ^rcent of both groups used at least 40 percent English 
per week. 

On the other hand, teachers who rated their native language proficiency as 
"good" were slightly more likely to use more English in the classroom than 
teachers who rated their native language as "excellent." Thirty-five percent of 
the latter used English at least 60 percent compared to 48 percent of the former. 
Seventy and 80 percent of the "excellent" and "good" native speakers, respectivly, 
used at least 40 percent English. Thus, English and native language proficiency 
may play some role in determining amount of classroom English use, but it is 
impossible to confirm such a relationship until both the English language 
proficiency of the students and the typ* ot program are known. It is likely that 
th^se latter factors are critically important in determining the amount of English 
used in the classrooci. Further investigation of these variables is needed in 
order to ascertain if language proficiency in either English or native language is 
a consideration in the assignment of personnel to specific programs and models. 

Teachers were also asked to indicate which language they were most likely 
to use in a particular situation, using a sea 1 e from 1 to 5, with 1 eaual to 
"only native," and 5 eauel to "only English" use. Thus, a mean greater than 3 
indicates gr#at3r English use and a mean less than 3 indicates greater native 
language use: 

The greater amount of English use was found for three commands; "asking to 
line up" (3.3), "telling to put things away," (3.3), and "telling to be quiet" 
(3.1). All of the other situations have means between two and three. The 
lowest means were for the teaching of subject matter; "teaching science" (2.5), 
"teaching social studies" (2.6), and showing a math problem (2.6), and for 
telling the students to get their parents permission for something (2.5), The 
mean of the remaining item, "telling students to pay attention," was slightly 
higner at 2.8. 

Therefore, when teaching subject matter, teachers were somewhat more likely 
to use the students' native language than English, but no language was necessarily 
preferred for every command. 

The same pattern of lanquage use held true within categories of overall 
language use. The means for teachers whose English language use per week ranged 
between 40 and 50 percent were virtually the same as those just reported. The 
means were uniformly higher for teachers whose overall English language use was 
high (between 80 and 100 percent), and the means were uniformally lower for 
teachers whose overall Fnglish lanquage use ranged between 0 and 39 percent. In 
other wcrds, the differences in situational language use were similar regardless 
of teachers overall language use* The values of the means varied, not the 
pattern of differences- 
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Teachers were also asked to indicate on a scale from 1 to 5, how much of 
a problem they have had with a series of items (1 = minor problems, 5 = waiur 
problem). Table 16 displays the items in their relative n r der of severity. 

The items that were the least problematic for teachers were "lack of 
teacher cooperation" and "lack of administrative support/* with means of 1.8 
and 1.9 respectively. The next hiahest means were concerned with stuient ^nd 
classroom characteristics: "wide aqe range" (2.1); "student transiency" 

(2.4) , and "class too la^e" (2.5). The next hiqhest means were concerned 
with a wide range of issues; "lack of parent interest" (2.6); "lack of an 
aide" (2.6); insufficient supplies" (2.7) wide English proficiency range anor-f- 
students: (2.8), and "too much testing" (2.8). The two items with the highest 
means were "wide ability range" (3.3), and "too many questionnaires and form?" 

(3.5) . 



The four items that were most problematic then, were basically of two 
types: (1) student characteristics-wi^e ability range and wide English 
proficiency range; and (2) administrative tasks-top much testing and too many 
questionnaires and forms. The fomer problem is undoubtedly exacerbated h y 
the latter. Incorporating the needs of a wide rande of students is necessarily 
time consuming and difficult, so that a r \ w additional time spent in testing and 
paperwork makes these teacher jobs even rore difficult. 



TAP1£ 14, Problems Cite^by Pilinqual Teac> 



:hers 

Pank Ordei Problem 



1 . 


Too many auestionnaires 




3.5 


2. 


Wide ability ranqe 




3.3 


3. 


Too much testinq 




2.P 


4 . 


Wide English proficiency ra n ae 




2.8 


5. 


Ir~uf f icient supplies 




2. 7 


6. 


Lack of an aide 




2.6 


*7 
/ . 


Lack of parer t interest 




2.6 


8. 


Cjdss« too large 




*> i~ 

s . 


9. 


Student transiency 




2.4 


10. 


Wide age range 




2. 1 


11. 


Lack of administrative support 




1.9 


12. 


Lack of teacher cooperation 




1.8 



The instructional model in w^ich the teachers worked also affeet-ed tbe*r 
definition of problems. Teachers in team-teach inq situation- cited l.mje 
class size as irportant hut were less crro«*rned about a wide age range. 
Teachers in pull-out and departmental i zed problems mdjr-at^d that insufficient 
supplies were a problem of moderate concern. Thos^ in pull-out models also 
cited wide aqe range ar; a difficult v nore oftpn than t^ose in other models v *u^ 
were least concerned with larqe Ma?p 
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There were minor variations in the ratings of mean seriousness of problems 
among all teachers in various program model types. Overall, however, the 
problems most teachers encountered clustered around wide ability and English 
proficiency ranges and - dministrative tasks (questionnaires, forms, testing) 
apparently considered peripheral to the instructional process. To a lesser 
degree a lack of resources, both staff and supplies, were cited as troublesome 
areas . 

While some of the problems cited are common to a majority of teachers 
through ut the school system, wide English proficiency range seems to be a 
problem which affects to a greater degree teachers in bilingual programs, and 
one which must be considered when making organizational decisions concerning 
bilingual education programs. 
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S pecial Projects 

During Fiscal 1979 a numbe ; of special projects relevant to the Chicago 
public schools' program of bilingual education were carried out by the 
Department of Research and Evaluation. These included the translation and 
development of the Spanish Criterion-Referenced ests in Mathematics , ref^n^ * 
ment of student placement procedures, updating of the longitudinal data base, 
the translation of the Assyrian version of the Short Test s of Linguistic 
Skills (STLS), and calibration of the Spanish/English version of the STLS. 



The Criterion-Referenced Tests (CRTs) in Mathematics, Spanish edition , 
are a group of instruments which measure the terminal objectives in the 
Behavior Objectives for Mathematics Levels A to V - Elementary School. The 
Criterion-Referenced Tests in Mathematics, Spanish edition were developed in 
order to: 

fully implement a continuous progress/mastery learning mathematics 
program in the child's native langauge. 

provide a uniform method of assessing mathematics progress 
throughout the Spanish bilingual programs within the Chicago 
elementary public schools* 

• 

assess the Spanish bilingual student's mastery of the terminal 
mathematics objectives. 

The CRTs in Mathematics cover ten skill topics: sets, meaning of numbers, 
place value, operations with whole numbers, rational numbers, measurement 
geometry, integers, real numbers and probability and statistics. 

The CRTs in Mathematics correspond to each of the thirteen mathematics 
levels A through V, as they appear in the mathematics curriculum guides. 
These objectives define skills a student should have before moving on to the 
next mathematics level. Although all of these objectives are considered 
important, a small group of terminal objectives were selected from each level, 
for a total of 249 terminal objectives. 

The development of the Spanish CRTs in Mathematics began in Fiscal 1978 
at 'which time the complete set of intermediate and upper level tests were 
translafed and /or developed. However, major revisions were made in the 
Mathematics CRTs in English causing a complete revision of the Mathematics 
CPTs in Spanish. A small pilot of the topic 'Operations with Whole Numbers' 
Spanish edition had also revealed that the format required too much 
reading and would have to be changed in order to better measure the objective 
and the mathematics progress of the student. 

During fiscal 1979 tests were written and/or translated for the primary 
cycle (levels A through H). In the process of writing these tests, the 
writers took care to assure t' it the English and Spanish items remained 
parallel, while also checking for possible cultural 6r linguistic bias in the 
items. The tests were reviewed by a panel of bilingual and mathematics 
educatorr and after some revisions the t*sts were approved. In fiscal 1979 
the intermediate and upper cycle tests (levels J through V) were revised and ' 
many new items were general d. It is expected that the entire Mathematics 
CRTs in Danish will be at e liable for extensive field testing in Fiscal 1981. 
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Placement Procedures and Longitudinal Data Base 



The bilingual data files were developed so that a student is added to the 
file when Ke or she enters the Chicago school system. The student is 
c^ssified as to the type of instructional program that would be most 
appropriate to meet his or her educationefl needs using the entrance criteria, 
A profile of the educational data is printed for each student along with 
instructional recommendations. The file is updated monthly and students who 
transfer from one school to another are identified along with students who 
leave the system. The information on each student from a non-English 
background is updated from the various educational and program participation 
files which include the student Master File , the Standardized Achievement 
record file, the Title I Achievement file, the Title I Parcicipant file, the 
Bilingual Achievement j/iles, the Attitude Survey files, tlie Special Education 
file, the Minimum Proficiency file, the Bilingual Census file, and the Access 
to Excellence file. Data from each of these files are used to update the 
Bilingual data file. At the end of each year the data available for the 
student are combined to form a final record for the student. This file is 
retained as an archive for that year. The archive file is then used to 
evaluate a student* s educational . progress and his/her educational needs for 
the next year using the exit criteria. 

Following the reevaluation of students a new record is created with the 
original instructional needs category, the instructional needs category from 
the previous year and the new instructional needs category. The most recent 
achievement data are also retained and additional space is allocated tor 
recording of new data from the files listed above. The new record becomes the 
archive record at the end of the next year. 



Following the completion of the academic year a new profile is created 
for each student. This is sent to the school for use in development of the 
student's educational program, A summary of the student's instructional needs 
is used to assist in the staffing and organization of the schools. The 
afchive tapes of each year can be combined using the bilingual merge program 
to create a longitudinal file with up to 15 years of archive files. Selected 
archive years can be combined to form files of interest. The current archive 
data file is being revised to collect and maintain additional data reouested 
by the Illinois State Board of Education, Previous archive files and the 
associated programs will^ be ^converted in FY81 to reflect the additional data 
reouested by the state, 



The Short Tests of Linouis 



the language proficiency of bil 
English and 1 1 languages including 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Pili 
and Korean versions were field 
version was completed the fol 



ic Skills (STLS) were developed to determine 
Tests have been developed in 



ngual students, 

Arabic, Assyrian, Chinese, Greek, 
ino, Polish , Spanish , ano Vietnamese , Spanish 
ested during Fiscal 1977 and 1978, an Assyrian 
ng year. 



Durinc 1979 the .-TLS results of a sample of 1000 students fluent in 
English and 500 students fluent rft Spanish were analysed using the Rasch 
model, a latent trait model designeSL to single out items which do not fit the 
construct of fluency in English or irt Spanish. After removing the defective 
items the English and Spanish subtest's were calibrated. (See Appendix F) 
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APPENDIX A 



THIS FORM MUST BF, FILLED CUT FOR: 

(|) ALL STUDENTS WHO WERE CUSSIFIED INTO THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM (PROFILE CATEGORY 
A,B OR C FOR tLE2*HNTARY STL'DCN'IS AND "IV PROGRAM" FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS) 
WHETHER OR NOT THEY ARE CURRENTLY RFCKIVIN'O BIUKG^M. OR EgL SERVICES 

(2) ANY OTHER STUDENTS WHO ARE NOW RKCFIVIXG BILINCUAL OR ESL INSTRUCTION OR TITLE VII 
SERVICES, REGARDLESS OF THEIR BILINGUAL PROFILE CATEGORIES 

For students In a bilingual program, fill out sections A through N, P through U, 
and appropriate sections on the reverse side. For students receiving ESL only, fill in 
sections A through N, «S, and U, and appropriate sections on the reverse side. 

For students not in a bilingual or ESL program, fill In sections A through GI,H,I, 
J,U,KK, and appropriate sections on the reverse side. 

IF YOU ARE USING A PREPRINTED FORM, MAKE SURE THAT THE UNIT NUMBER AND ACE CYCLE 
ARE CORRECT. IF THEY ARE NOT CORRECT, DESTROY THE FORM AND FILL OUT A BLANK FORM FOR 
THE STUDENT. IF A STUDENT IS NO LONGER ENROLLED IN YOUR SCHOOL, YOU NEED NOT FILL 
OUT A FORM FOR THAT STUDENT. 



A. Student Identification Number . If not preprinted, enter student t s eight digit number. 

B. Unit Number . If preprinted, check accuracy. Fill out new form if incorrect. 

C. Room-Division Number . Fill In the student's 3 digit room number. If the room number 
contains a letter, replace the letter with the number "9." 

D. Age-Cycle . If preprinted, check accuracy. If incorrect, fill out new form. If filled 
out In July through December, student's age as of Dec. 1, this year. If filled out 

in the Spring, student *s age as of Dec. I l*»st year. 

E. Fill in M for male or F for female. 



Fill In place of birth for all students. 

CI. If student is cur ntly receiving bilingual or ESL services, fill in "yes" and go on to 
C2. If student is . receiving theae services, fill in "no" and skip section G2, but 
complete sections H through J, U, KX, and the appropriate sections on the reverse side. 

G2. If the student is receiving bilingual or ESL services fill in the appropriate circle. 

H. Language Proficiency Level. Rate the student's current English language proficiency. 
Mote that the presence of an accent which does not interfere with effective communication 
should not be considered in determining the student's level. 

Level I. The student understands very little and produces only Isolated words or 
phrases in English. 

Level IT. The student understands and can communicate in English, but with great difficulty. 

Level III. The student comprehends most of what is said to her/him and communicates fairly 
vail although h,?r/hls fluency is not comparable to that of Level IV students. 

^evel IV. The student comprehends and communicates adequately, but her/his fluency is 
not comparable to that of English speaking peers. 

Level V. The student's English proficiency is equivalent to that of native English 
speaking peers. 

I. Instructional Needs Category. Assess the student's current instructional needs. 

A- Speaks and understands little or no English and needs all content area instruction 
in the home language. 

B Speaks and understands some English, but needs about half of her/his instruction in 
the home language. 

C Speaks and understands English well enough to participate in a classroom in which 
English is used most of the time; can receive almost all instruction in English. 

HP The pupil's language ability Is equivalent to that of native English speaking peers, 
and she/he can perform adequately in an all-English classroom. 

; , .94 

f LEASE MAKE SURE THAT £' H STUDENT'S I.D. NW1BI-.R IS CWR1X1LY CODED.' IK IT ISN'T, THE 
STUDENT WILL NOT BE INCLUHFI) IN YOUR SCHOOL'S TALLIES. 



J - MU_ in lang g ay. spoken at honu.' . A complete list of codes is in Appendix A 
Some coimonly used codes are: 



10-Arabic 21-Cantonese 63-Italian 08-Korean 04-Folish 01-Spanish 

2S-Assyrian 02-Greek 11-Japanese 09-Pilipino/Tagalog 07-Scrbo- 34-Vietnamese 

Croatian 

K. Pill in the wonth the student started in any bilingual program this year. 
1*. Pill in how many years the student has been in the bilingual program. 
M. Fill in *11 that apply. 

It. Fill in the average number of minutes per week of TESL instruction. If greater 
than 299 minutes, fill in 299. j 

0. Omit this section. 

P. In what language is student receiving bilingua) instruction? See list of 
codes in Appendix A. 

\ 

Q. Pill in only for students in bilingual program or ESL program. If a student 
does not receive hone language instruction every day, determine how many 
periods per week is received, and divide this by 5 to obtain the average 
number of periods per day. (English instruction includes ESL instruction) 
Note: The sum of the periods per day in English and home language is usually 7. 

R. Enter the relevant amount of home language and English used during instruction 
in each cf the four subject areas. Note that the amounts are lanked in 5 
categories from almost all home language to almost all English language 
instruction. 

8. If you are filling the form out in Sept. through Jan., omit this section- If 
filling out in the Spring, fill in the number of days present and absent as 
of the end of the third marking period. 

T. Home Lang uage Performance . Fill in only for students in the bilingual program. 
Estimate student's reading and speaking/listenir.g performance in home language. 
If you don't speaX the student's home language, have a bilingual teacher 
familiar with the student give his/her estimate. If no estimate is available , 
fill in "don't know." 

0. The person filling out the form should sign his/her name and fill in the 
circle corresponding to his/her position. 

TURN OVER FORM AND FILL IN APPROPRIATE SECTIONS 

If the student is in elementary school, fill out sections AA through GG 

AA. Indicate student's English continuous progress reading level. 

BB. Indicate student's home language continuous progress reading level. 

CC. Indicate student's continuous progress math level. 

DD. Indicate whether the stuc>nt is in the Language in Transition program. 
EE. Indicate whether the student is in any Title I program other than Language in 
Transition. 

FF. Indicate whether the student is enrolled in any other special reading program, 

(i.e., TU-REAI), IRIP, etc.) 
GG. Indicate whether the student or any one of his/her teachers is receiving 

Title VII services, hlj Al .that apply. 



HH. fill in for all high schooi :>tudent3. Indicate the student's year in school, 
hisAer grade point average, and whether he/she has been enrolled in a reading 

lab at any time during this school voar. ^ ^ 

II, JJ. Till in tnese sections ofvly if the student has been assigned a special 
education classification whether or not they are receiving b' lingual 
services. Determine the! stu^tent • s code from his/her status card or 

from Aiffe ndix B/ ^ 

KK. Fill out only for students not receiving bilingual or ESL services. Indicate 
the reason student is not receiving either service and fill in all that apply. 
Also indicate the date the student le f t the program. . 

O a " KAKJeTsUNE 1 ft AT THE STtlt* »T 'S tTHTT HUMU^R At ID AflK CYCU; AW; COI'RLCTLY COM.D. 

£ R^C PUA'W m>T ATT A O I. PAW R CLIPS , STASH f,, OH RUBBKfr. BANDS TO Tiff FORMS 



I I I I I I i ! I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ,, 



Student's Name 



School Name: 



Fill out sections A through J and U for all students 



'STUPENT ID NO 



UNIT NO 
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Month 
started in 
program 
this year 



'0 Sep 
O Oct 
O Nov . 
O Dec 
O JJ" 
O F..b 
O Mar 
O Apr 
O May 
O J"" 
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Time m 
Bilingual 
program 



O 1 st yr 

O 2nd yr 

O 3rd yr 

O 4th yr 

O 5th yr 
or more 



RM/DIV 
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Who provides 
the student's 

ESI 
instruction? 



Q Student does 
not get ESL 

© Regular teacher 

© Endorsed Bill 
Teacher , 

© ESL teacher 
© None of above 



BIRTH PLACE 



'O U S A 
O AFRICA 
O ASIA 

O CUBA 
O EUROPE 
O MEXICO 
O MIDEAST 
O PACIFIC ISLES 
O PUERTO RICO 
O OTHER LATIN AMERICA 
O OTHER 



Average no of 
minutes/week 
of T ESL 
instruction^ 
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is the student currently 
receiving Bilingual Ser- 
vices? 

Yes© (Go to G2) 

No O (Fill in A-J, 'J 
and proper 

* grids on back ) 

Service received 
(fill in one). 
# Fill In 
•O B, Ungual A-U 
© ESL only A-0 
If neither, A-J, U & KK 
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Rater's 
Evaluation 
of Student's 
language^ 
Proficiency 



Level O | 
Level O H 
Level ©III 
Level Q IV 
Level O V 



Non-English 
language of 
instruction 
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language 
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7 or 
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Language of 
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Home 
Language 
Performance 



Speaking/ 
Reading Listening 

Below q 
age level 



o 



o At - o 

w age level 

/-n Above r\ 
^- age level 

O Don t knowQ 



IMPOBTANT! 
Please complete all appropriate grid! 
on the other side: 

* AA-GG for all elementary students 
» HH for all high, school students* 

* II and JJ for all students with special education codes 

* KK fur all students not currently receiving 

bilingual services * * . 

Signature of 
person com- 
pleting form. _ . — — ^— ~ 
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FILL OUT FOR ALL ELEMENTARY STUDENTS ONLY 
Continuous Progress Level* 
MATH 



READING 







Home 
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language 
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Fill out for at) 
HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Students or.fy 

Grade 

Year . * Point 
Average 

© Fresh A O 8 
@ Soph -C O 
©J* D O F 

© Sr 

is the student en- 
rolled in a 
reading lab? 
Yes * No 

o o 



Is the stucjent enrolled^ 
in the L.l T. program? 
Yes O No O 

Is the student enrolled 
in any other Title I program? 

Yes O N <>, O 
Is the student enrolled in any 
other special reading program? 

Yes O ' No O 
T *tle VII services (including staff 
development) are being received by: 
- (Fill in all that apply) 
Student Teacher Neither 

0 0 0 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(Fill out ONLY if the student has been 
assigned a Special Education classification) 



SpeciarEd 


Code 
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Is the student currently receiving 
Special Education service*? 
Yes O'No O 
Is the Srjecial Education teacher 
endorsed in the pupil's home 
'language? 

Yes'O No O 
Is a teacher aide available 
who can converse in the 
pupil's home language? 

, Yes O No O 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Use ONLY a soft (No. 2 or softer) black lead pencil 
PHI in the desired circle completely and darkly 
Uase any answer you want to change cleanly and completely 

GOOD MARKS 

OOO OOO ©OO 
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Fill out ONLY for Students who a/e not receiving bilingual or 
(Fill in aM that apply) 



O Student is no longer enrolled at this school 
O Farents refused consent ^ ^ 

O Profile mdicatep 4 services are no longer needed 
O Local staff feel services are no longer needed 
O^Student could use services, but staff is not available. 
O Other 



£SL services 



DATE LErT PHOGRAM 
Month | Y. .if 
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APPENDIX B 



Multilingual Census Form Instruction Summary 

This form is "to be filled out for all students that are new to the Chicago 
'Public schools and are ^rom a' home where a language other than English is 
normally spoken. 



These sections o # f the MCF are to be filled out % 

FOR EVERY £TUDENT: A f B # <£, E, J f R, S, T, U, Y or Z, BB 

Fill out section P only for students currently enrolled in a bilingual 

program. 



Fill out a blank form for the student, completing sections C, S, U, V, and X. 

, A. Language Proficiency Level: Note that the presence of an accent which 
does not interfere with effective communication ^hould not be considered in 
determining the student's level* 



Level 



The student understands very little and produces Snly isolated 
words or phrases in English. 



Level II: The student understands and can communicate in English, but 
With great difficulty. 

Level III: The student comprehends most of what is said to him/her and 
communicates fairly well although his/her fluency is not 
comparable to that of Level IV students. 



Level IV: 



The student comprehends and communicates adequately, but his/ 
her f luendy ds not comparable to that of native English- 
speaking peers. 



Level V: The student's English proficiency is equivalent to that of 
native English-speaking peers* 

B. proficiency Category (Instructional Needs) 

At Speaks and understands little or no English and needs all content area 
instruction in home language. 

Bt Speaks and understands some English _at needs some instruction in home 
language. 

C: Speaks and understands English well enough to participate in a class- 
room in which only English is used. 

Mote that these do not correpond to the Board f s bilingual profiles classifi- 
fications* 



ERLC 
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C. Student 1 s birthdate. o 
DfcF. Omit, these sections. 



ERIC 



E. Fill in place of birth for all students. 
XX, G, H, & I. Omit these section*. 

J. Language spoken at home. A complete list of codes is in the Appendix A of 
the manual. Some commonly used codes ^re: 

*> 

10 - Arabic 21 - Cantonese 03 - Italian 08 - Korean 04 - Polish 4 
01 - Spanish 25 - Assyrian % 02 - Greek 11 - Japanese 
09 - Pilipino/Tagalog 07 - Serbo r Cro*tian 34 - \4ietnamese 

/ 

K, L, M, N, O, Q. Omit these sections. » 

P. Fill this out only for students in a bilingual program. Estimate, it ■ 
possible, student's performance in home language. 

r. , Complete this section last. Instructions are on pages 14-2}Uof this booklet, 
page. - 

S. Student I.D. number CHECK ACCURACY of eight-digit; I.D. number. 

T. Special education code. Omit this section. . . 



D. Unit number. Fill dn for all students. 
V, W £ X. Omit these sections. 

Y. Indicate continuous progress reading and math levels for elementary 
school students. • 

Z. Fill out year in school for high school students. ■ Evaluation" is grade 
point avefrage: +* is B or better, ■ is C and - is D or lower. 

AA. Omit this section. 

BB. • Indicate whether the person who administered section E can sp^ak the 
student's home home language. 



I- : : ■< ■ J 

| MAKE SURE THAT THE STUDENT'S ID NUMBER AND BIRTHDAY ARE CORRECTLY I 
j CODED. PLEASE DO NOT ATTACH PA?ER d&IPS, STAPLES OR RUBBER BANDS | 
I TO THE FORMS \ ! I 
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CHICAGO ONLY - ALL OTHERS OVER 

STUDENT NAfcH- « 



STUDENT 10 NO 
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FILL IN FOR ALL STUDENTS 



RATER'S 
EVALUATION OF 
STUDENT'S 
LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 

O LEVLL I 

O LEVEL II 

O LEVEL III 

O LEVEL IV ' 

Q LEVEL V 



LANGUAGE 
PROFIcfENCY 
CATEGORY 

O A Ob Oc 
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BIRTH PLACE 
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APPENDIX C 

CHICAf : ) nil JN^VAT^KOCl^v^ 1 o7n-7<i 



DAT) J . 
(wo) (iluv) I 



School 



Unit 



Teacher* 



Room i Ago Cycle 

/? *<0 2/ 

1 - Class size — <25-2fc 



, Total time of cJassroom visit 



15 H i* *t> 



2 - a - 



b - 



Number of adulvs giving 
instruction or supervision 27 



1 . 



r 



4+ 



Identify: (give number) 
Teacher 2* 

T eacher aidt 2* 
Student teacher 

P arent 

Other ^ 1 



3/ 



' minutes 

, 22 25 *Y ~ 

7 - Instructional Content: (creek ull 
that apply) 

Arithmetic 56 

L anguage Arts /English 5*7 * 

L anguage Arts/Native 5? 

S cience 5 H 7 

Social Studies/Skills 

a Art, Music, Drama fe/ 

Physical Activity, Free ric*y o2. 



<~ Instructional Grouping; (check all that 
apply) 

Whole class receiving ins true tidn $*> 

P art of class receiving instruction// 
t W hole class working independent J y 52- 

Small, group working with teacher 53 s 

S frall group wording v/ith teacher aide 
Other;** 



3 - Program Model: (check all that apply) 

Self contained 53 
. Team tcachiAtj H 

Pull Out 35 i 

Departmentalized5k 

Othe r ^7 * 

4 - Facilities: (check all that apply) 

# 

Regular classroom 3$ 

Mobile classroom 3? 1 

Conference or snail room . 9 - 

Other, non-instructic^pal area ft 

(hallway, coat room, lunchroom) ?2 

If. other, ^T.adeauace 2«inadcquate 

5 - Role of Teacher Aida: (check all that apply) 

•N o aide present ^3 

• Reinforcing instruction with a group 4^ 

Tutoring t*$ 

Supervising ^6 4 

^ Clerical +7 

Resource Hi 1 

Other 11 



8 - Role of Teacher (check al{ that 
apply) 

Q uestioning, Discussing £3 ^ 

Answering, Assisting l-'/ 

* Show and Tell, Demonstrating £5 

P raising v£ 

Disciplining 

Supervising, Directing f>S . 

Other h *l 



Observer's rating of time used 
by teacher in English and 
native language : 

English % 7o- 7t 

Nativ- ^ % 
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-2- 



.10 - Percent of Students in Category: 



A /-J." 
>• C 7 7 



"unknown '3-/5 



11 - fo^cont of daily instructional time 
used. in each language: 



2. _- B 

3. _c 

4 t Kone 



English % /*-'f 

Kative \ % AO -/A* 

■ v 

Total 100% 



12 - Number of reading groups: 

43 English 0 1 \ 2 3 4 Si- 
ft Other 1 2 3 4 .5+ 

* N 
\ 

13 - Type of Approach \iscd ir Teaching 

Erglish Language /rtst (check all 
that apply) 

n TESL V. 

J Heading Series 

Other: 0 v 



14 - Does class .have a JRI? service 

available? 

l-Yes 2-No 

15 - Teacher keeping track of CP/ML? 

l-Yes 2-No 
,16 - Teacher uses CP cards? 3o 
l-Yes • 2-No' 

# 

17 Teacher uses native CP/ML? 3/ 
l-Yes 2-No 

18 - Teacher ures Individualized 

Learning Plan? 3JL 



V 



\ 



ID 



Number of years (total) of 
teaching o:»i>criencc : 



1. 


,1 " 


2 yearn 


2. 


'2 - 


4 years 


3. 


5 - 


6 years 


4. 


7 - 


• 8 years 


5. 


9 - 


10 year-. 


G. 


•11 - 


12 yoais 


7. 


13 - 


14 years 


e. 


15+ 


y6ars 



20 - Teaching certificate; 
all that apply)' - 



(Circle 



FTB 

_ Regularly certified- 
^Bilingual endorsed 
Other ; 



:a - Levdl(s) certified- 



3J 
31 



Elementary 

Intermediate 

Secondary 



22 - Rating of Teacher's Lanaj.^c 



VI English 1 
VI Native ,1 



2 3 4 
2 3 4 



5 
5 



\ 



l-Yes 



'2-No 
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Bi lingual Education Programs 1978- 70 Sclp5ol jnit_ m 

Trapher Questionnaire 
Dear Teacher , 

The data obtained from this survey will be part t.._ overall evaluation re^OL't 
which will be made available o all- schools participating in bilingual education 
programs.. Your assistance in completing this questionnaire is critical and mo.3t 
appreciated. Please return this to your principal or bilingual coordinator. Thank 
you. y 

Department of Research and Evaluation 

Bilingual Unit, Room 215 

2021 North Burling - Mail Run #32 





Please fill in or circle the ap^^opriati- 


responses 




* 

1 • 


In which bilingual program model 


A 

*± • 


now many yearr» nave you ulcu 






do you teach? 




teaching in ouinguai programs.' 


J- 




1. Self-contained 




123456789 10+ 






2. Team Teach mg 










3. Integrated full day 


5. 


For what level (s) are you certified? 






4. Departwentalizeu 




1. Prirary 






5. Pull out 




2. Intermediate 






6. Other (specify) 




3. Secondary 




2. 


Approxir^t' \y what percentage of 


6. 


Do "ydfr-have a bilingual endorsement? 






pupils v;ho are now in your class 










began In your class in September 




Yes No 


• 




of 1978? 










1, 30% to 100% 


7. 


Please list the languages . use 






2. 60% to 79% 




in the classroom and give your level 






3. 40% to 59% 




of proficiency in each one. 






4. 20% tc 39% 










5. 0% to 19% 




Language Proficiency 










*Fair 1-*od Excellent 




3. 


What is the average age cycle of 


Al 


English 1-2 3 






your pupils? 










AS. 


1 2 3 



/ / 
/ 7 



1. 

2. 

A. 
5. 
6. 

8. 
9. 



5-6 yrs. 
7 yrs. 
B yrs. 
9 yrs. 

10 yrs. 

11 yrs. 

12 yrs. 

13 yrs. 

14 yrs. 



8. In the cJassroom, approximately what 
• percent time per week do vou use 
English'' 

*3 1. 80% to 100% 

2. G0*» to 79% 

3. 40% to 59% 

4. >0?. to 39% 

5. 19* or less 



/ 
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1 ♦ youn experience this past year, 
how mudh of a problem have you 
had vi/h*thc following? 



A* Insufficient 
supplies 

B. Transiency of 
Students 

C. Class has a 
wide age 
range 

D. Class has a 
wide ability 
range , 



I. Class is too 
large 



A'/ 



Problem 
Minor Major 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5. 



E. Class has a 
wide English 
language level 

range 1 2 3 4 5 

r 

P. Lack of coopera- 
tion among 

teachers 12 3 4 5 

G. Lack of support of 
administrators 1 2 3 4 5 

H. Lack of an aide 12 3** 



1 2 3 4 5 



J. Parents' lac!; of 

Interest 1 2 3 4 5 

t 

K. Too much testing 1 2 3 4 5 

L. Too irtany question- 
naires and forms 12 3 4 5 

M. Other: 



What do yon thin!; could be done to 
make bilingual education more 
successful? 



3T 



10. For each of the following si trillions 
please indicate whirh laivjM.vjc 
, cwre must likely to ujjo witih your clasr 
(use the key below to answer itmr; 
A through 12^ . 

Kcyj 

1. only native - 

2. mainly native 

3. both lanquagos equally 

4. mainly English 

5. only English 



A. Asking pupils to line up to go 
to lunch . 

1 2 3 4 5 

B. Telling pupils to put theii thinqs 
away and prepare fcr dismissal. 
1.2 3 4 5 

C. Tellizsj the class to be quiet. 
1 2 3 4 5 

5 

D. Telling pupils that they should 
get their parents 1 wfit^en 
permission, to go on a class trip, 
12 3 4 5 

6 

E. Asking the pupils to pa^ attention 
to an c nnouncement over .tho PA. 

1 ' 2 3 4 5 

F. Showinc. the class hoy to du a 
math p: obleitw 



G. ^eachi: g Social Studies 

l 3 4 5 

H. Teachi. 7 Science 
12 3 4 5 



HI 



12* What do y ■ think in the most 

important oal of bilingual education? 



J 
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Criterion-Referenced Tests 



Objetivos Terminates 
Nivel A 



Los aluranos : 

la-A-3 SeleccionarSn el conjunto con el mayor numero de elementos, 
dado dos conjuntos, uno de los conjuntos con dos o tres 
>■' miembros, el otro de ocho a diez miembros. 

la-A-5 PodrSn decir si el numero de objetos en un conjunto es" "mas 
que," "menos que," "igual que," el numero de objetos en el 
otro conjunto, dado dos conjuntos. i 

la-A-7 Seleccionaran el numeral que nombra eln|ero de cada conjunto, 
dado un conjunto de objetos, de uno hasta <?uatro, * 

la-A T* Asignaran el numeral V al cpnjunto sin miembros. 

la-A-10 Identificaran el primero, el segundo, y el tercero en la serie, 
dada una serie de objetos. 

3-A-l Uniran los conjuntos y nombrarJm el numero de objetos en el 

conjunto nuevo, dados dos conjuntos de objetos que hacen un 
total de no mas de cuatro. 

3-A-2 SuprimirSn un numero especificado de objetos dado un conjunto 

de' cuatro o menos objetos. 

Jl-A-3 Identificaran y nombrarSn cada parte como un cuarto, dada una 

unidad entera que ha sido dividida en cuatro partes congruentes. 

5- A-4 DeterminarSn si la longitud de dos objetos es la misma o 

distinta. 

6- A-l Identificaran y nombrarln cada uno, dadas varias muestras de 

clrculos, triangulos, rectangulos, y cuadrados. 
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MAESTRO 



U-A-3U) 



Mira la hilera con la estrella. iCual de los 
'conjuntos(grupos) tiene, mas miembros, el conjunto de 
per res o el conjunto de conejitos? Haz una "X" sob re 
el conjunto que tiene mas miembros. 

Mira la hilera con el corazon. iCual de los conjuntos 
tiene mas niembros, el conjunto de los autos o el 
conjunto de los camiones? Haz una "X" sobre el 
conjunto que tifene mas miembros.. » 

Mira la hilera con la^manzana. iCual de los conjuntos 
\ tiene mas miembros, el conjunto de los arboles o el 

conjunto de las <5asas? Haz -una "X" sobre el conjunto 
que tiene mas miembros. ■ 

1 

Mira la hilera con la taza. iCu£l de los conjuntos 
tiene mas miembros, el conjunto <le libros o el conjunto 
de lapices. Haz una "X" sobre el conjunto que tiene mas 
miembros. . / * 

/ 

Mira la hilera con la flor. iCual de los conjunuoi 
tiene mas miembros, el conjunto de los -zapatos o el 
conjunto^deTas" gorrasfcachuchas)? Haz una " ,f X ff 
sobre el conjunto que tiene mas miembroj^. 



CLAVE DE RESPUESTAS 



1) 


X sobre 


el 


conjunto 


de perros 


2) 


X sobre 


el 


conj unto 


de camiones 


3) 


X sobre 


el 


conj unto 


de Srboles 


4) 


X sobre 


el 


conjunto 


de lapices 


5) 


X sobre 


el 


conjunto 


de gorras 



# 

El Maestro dice: 




Objetivos 

SeleccionarSn el conjunto con el nfimero mayor, dado dos conjuntos, uno de 
los conjuntos con dos o tres miembros, el otro de ocho a diez miembros. 



in 

Criterion-Referenced Tests 
Department of Research and Evaluation 
Board of Education of the City of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 



APPENDIX P 

The "Short Tests of Linguistic Skills* and Their Calibration 1 

The Short Tests of Linguistic Skills (STLS) (1976) were developed by the 
Chicago Board of Education to help the teacher determine language dominance of 
Spanish bilingual children ages 8-13. The STLS battery consists of two. 
parallel tests, the English test and the Spanish test. Each test is divided 
into four subtests: listening, reading, writing and speaking, with 20 items 
in each subtest. Seme of the items were multiple choice, with* the number of 
choices ranging from two 4 to four? others are scored as right or wrong by 
the examiner. 

One of the two goals of the tests is to, determine trie level of English 
proficiency of the student. If the student knows enough English we do not 
need to investigate further. The other goal is to determine the level of 
Spanish proficiency which will help us determine the student's placement in'a 
bilingual program, once the English test has established that need. In this, 
paper it will be shown how bad items can be weeded out through the use of 
rtasch model technique. Using the same technique of the remaining pool of 
items develop two sets of calibrations will be developed, one for the English 
tests and the other for the Spanish test. 

1. " Item Calibration and the Rasch Model 

The technique for norming is based on the Pasch model* The Rasch jiodel i 
based on some comtaon sense conditions: 

1. The test is measuring performance on a single underlying trait or 
ability. 

2. A more able student always has a better chance of success on an 
item than does a less able student. 

3. Any student has a better chance of success on an easy item than 
on a difficult one. 

Fran these conditions it follows that a student's livelihood of success 
on an item is a consequence of the student's ability and the item's 
difficulty. Rasch 'a stochastic response model describes the probability of a 
successful outcome of a person on an item only as a function of the student's 
ability and the item's difficulty. Item difficulties can be estimated 
independently of the student's abilities, thus making the concept of a norming 
sample irrelevant. The tests of item fit- which* are the basis fo» item 
selection are sensitive to high discrimination as well as to low, and bp lead 
to the selection of those items which form a consistent definition of the 
trait and to th« rejection of exceptional item*. 



Vgrawal, Khazan C. "The 'Short Tests of Linguistic Skills' and Their Cali- 
bration." TESOL Quarterly , vol. 13, No. 2, June, 1979, pp. 185-208., 
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Wright and Mead ( 1976) have developed a computer program BICAt, based on... 
the Rasch model, which produces estimates of item dif f icultiesajd ability 
scores, as well as a test of tit of individual items. Items that do not. fit 
well are dropped and the remaining pool is recalibrated. The process i» 
repeated untlfone has a homogeneous set of items that represent the construct 
l>eing measured. 

2. Sampling Considerations 

In order to minimize the proportion of students that might'have guessed 
the answers, we use those students who are relatively fluent in English for 
the English test, and those primarily Spanish-speaking for the Spanish test. 
Students with teachers' ratings of 5 and 6 Jon a scale of 1 to 6) on English 
fluency are used in our calibration. We also limit our sample to those 
students Vho scored above a certain number, another way of ensuring that 
responses are close to students' abilities and guessing is minimal. As 
pointed out, no separate calibration for different age groups is necessary; 
the sample we have chosen is drawn across all age levels .(8-13) to which the 
test is applicable. *' , 

3. Calibrating the English Test 

We started out with a sample of 1000 students from English fluency 
categories 5 arid 6, and performed Rasch analysis on the English test ^tems 
using the BICAL program of Wright and Meade. Students with numerous missing 
scores were dropped. Analyses using different cut-off points (minimum and 
maximum acceptable scores) were attempted, to obtain optimal conditions to 
test the fit. Also separate Rasch analyses were carried out on the four 
subtests of Listening, Reading, Writing and Speaking. All the analyses were 
* in general agreement as to the items that did not fit well. 

" Dropping some misfitting items resulted in a battery that measured the 
' construct of English Proficiency fairly well. The final battery on which our 
calibration is based draws from all four subtests. The analyses also^ 
suggested areas of the test, and cluster of items, which were subsequently 
dropped, that did not conceptually measure the construct being measured. In 
the following pages we briefly discuss those parts of the -subtests from which 
it«ns have been dropped and the reasons why. The reader should look at the 
items in the test (Table 1) while reading this section. The explanations are 
by no means exhaustive,- on the contrary, they are merely the most simple and 
obvious. Table 1 gives a brief sketch of the test along with the correct 
responses' where possible for quick reference.' ^ 

4. Items Dropped from Calibration • », 

English Listening, Part A: Iteme 1, 2 and 5. 

Here the tester reads a word and the students check the word they think 
was said. These items are heavy on problematic sounds, and their mastery doe 
not necessarily mean prof icienc/ in the language or vice versa. Some testers 
themselves might have idiosyncrasies in pronouncing these words, making the 
students' task more difficult. 
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ENGLISH LISTENING, PART C. This part is loaded with factual questions that 
might have more to tfo wit'i general knowledge than with knowledge o'f English, 

ENGLISH READING, PAPT A: ITEM 1. This question is too easy, and discriminates 
poorly between people with good and poor English proficiency. 

ENGLISH READING, PART C : ITEMS 13, 14 AND 15. Questions 13*and 15 deal with 
mathematical ability* fluency in English will be of ,very little help in solving 
the problem, e.g., counting each person mentioned in the paragta^li or 
calculating the number of months elapsed. In question 14, identification of 
April with Spring is a culturally bound phenomenon an<3 might not be a measure 
of English proficiency. Questions 13-14 do not fit the construct. 

ENGLISH WRITING, PART A: ITEMS 1, 3 ANE5 5. Knowledge of difficult spelling is 
not an index of one's knowledge of English. Questions 1, 3 and 5 fall into a 
"somewhat difficult" category. 

ENGLISH WRITING, PART B: ITEMS 1, 2 AND 3. These items are quitfze easy. It 
appears" that students with lower ability are doing as well as or better than 
more advanced groups who might tend to become careless about easy items. These 
interns might also be measuring some ability not confined to English proficiency. 
In any case, tney ,do not fit well in the construct. 

5. Calibrating the Spanish Test 

For the Spanish test we choose a samplu of 500 from the English proficiency 
category 1, i.e., primarily Spanish- speaking students. As with the English 
sample, this sample was drawn randomly from all age groups. Rasch analysis was 
performed using the BICAL program*. Only a small number of items were found to 
be misfits in the construct of Spanish proficiency; they were dropped and the 
analysis was? repeated until a good fit was obtained. 

The dropped items are discussed below, followed by a brief layout of the 
Spanish test in Table 2 (Pp. 198-206). 3 

The items on whieh the Spanish test is calibrated are in Appendix C; the 
conversion table for raw score from these items to ability scores is in 
Appendix D* 



6. Ileitis Dropped from Calibration 

SPANISH LISTENING, PART A: ITEMS 1, *T Students who in general have more 
knowledge of Spanish seem to do poorly on these items; they do not, therefore, 
belong in the construct* 



3 For the complete t€jgt the reader is referred to the SHORT TESTS OF LINGUISTIC 
SKILLS (1976a, 19^6b). 
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SPANISH LISTENING, PART C: ITEMS 12, 14. For item 12 a student's knowledge of 
arithmetic is more important than hisAere knowledge of Spanish. Item 14 has a 
cultural bias and, therefore, does not fit in the construct of Spanish" 
proficiency. 

SPANISH READING, PART D: ITEM 19. This is a bad item; there is no clear rj.ght 
answer and knowledge of Spanish will not help; 

SPANISH WRITING, PART A: ITEM 2. This is a tricky fepelling item; knowledge of 
V.his word does not have much to do with knowledge of good Spanish. 



iic 



Tabic 1 

The English Test 



English Listening, Part A 

Students darken the circle in front of the word they hear said. 



X 


1 


Oyet 


• jet 


Opt 


X , 


> 


O^est 


Obe%l 


# vest 




3. . 


• bet 


Oban 


Obat 






Obus 


Onus! 


9 bun 


X 


5. 


• diip 


O chip 


0*ip 



\ 



* 



English Listening, Pah B 

Students ufcite the Morels/phrases ( shown ) read to them. 



6.. 


Will * 


O 
® 


7. 


lam 


® 


8. 


At the table 


® 


9. 


A spoonful of sugar 


® 


10. 


There is no such thin? 


© 
® 
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Tttle VII Evaluation Report 
Bilingual Reinforcement and Enrichment Learning Program 

Inservice Program 
Fiscal 1979 



Department of Research, Evaluation 
and Long Range Planning 
July, 1980 



An ESEA Title VII Bilingual Feinf orcement and Enrichment Learning Program 
inservice was held in November 1979 for ESEA Title VII staff, that is, - 
bilingual resource specialises, bilingual teacher aides and bilingual school- 
community representatives. This inservice was designed to familiarize the 



> 




staff. wifch the ESEA Title VII goals and guidelines and to enhance the staff's 
ability to meet the needs of the Title VII students. 

Questionnaires were administered to those who participated in the 

> * 

insqxvice. These questionnaires were used to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
inservice program and to discover the staff development needs of the bilingual J 
teacher aides. 

• ft 

Questionnaire Results 

The results of each dajr's inservices are listed in Appendix 1 with the 
table number corresponding to the day of the inservice. Each inservide segment 
on a particular day was rated as: very helpful, adequate, or not helpful. 
Responses are further broken down by the participants' title: Resource 
Specialist, Teacher Aide, or School-Conununity Representative. 

All aspects of the first dajr's inservice were rated "very helpful" by a 
majority of all types of participants* Sohool-community representatives 
(S.C.R.'s) were most positive toward the inservice while the teacher aides had 
the greatest percentage of "adequate" responses. The "Human Relations 
Activity" received the highest percentage of "very helpful" ratings, while the 
"Overview of the Inservice" was rated lowest. No* respondent from any group 

rated any aspect of the first day's inservice as "not helpful." (See Table 1 

* 

for details*.) 
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The second d^y's inservice was rated "very helpful" in all , categories by 

t \ \ 

a majority from each group. Again, teacher aides were slightly 16 As positive 

toward tf\e inservice than the o,ther groups. TM "Ancillary Servic6s/Staf f 

Development" session, was rated least positive while all other aspects -of the 

* second day inservice received a nearly equal percentage of "very helpful" 
ratings. None of these sessions were rated as ^ot helpful" by any group. 

(See Table II.) • 

/ 

The third da^'s inservice received the lowest rating of the six inservices, 
although a majority of most groups rated most sessions "very helpful." The 
X S.G.R.'s again had the most positive responses while teacher aides had the least 
positive responses. The highest rated third-day session was the "Position 
Workshop ' *while the session entitled "Value Development and Positive Attitudes 
of Learner" received the lowest-percentage of the "very helpful" ratings. Three 
teacher aides rated this session* as "r;ot helpful." (See Table III.) 

The fourth day's inservice had all but one session rated as "very helpful" 
by a majority of all participating groups. Teacher aides were theJLeast 

• positive group*. The session related to "Development of Self-Concept and Self-. * 
Esteem" received the least positive responses with less than 60 percent of all 
respondents rating it as "very helpful." The "First Afternoon Workshop" and the 
"Development/Concept of Learning Packet" sessions were rated more positively 
than the other fourth-day sessions. (See Table IV.), 

All sessions of the fifth-day inservice were rated "very helpful" by a 
majority of all groups. No particular group or session varies significantly in 
the ratings, although the resource specialists were "the most enthusiastic about 
the fifth-day inservice. (See Table V.) 
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The sixth day's inservice was ra*ed "very helpful" in all categories by a 
a majority from each group. Again, teacher aides were slightly less positive 
toward the inservice than the other groups. The "Ancillary Services/Staff 
rated three of their four sessions as "very helpful." As a group, teacher 
aides had the greatest percentage of "adequate" ratings for the sixth-day 
sessions. (See Table VI.) 

The results of the questionnaire items concerning the staff development 
needs of the bilingual teacher aides are located in Appendix II. Ninety-four 
percent of the teacher aides had completed high school or some years of college. 
Although only nine percent of the teacher aides were currently enrolled in 
college courses, fifty-nine percent of them intended to participate in the Title 
VH-funded college program. Fifty-four percent stated they wou d take courses 
during the following year, R .ver, thirty-one percent of the bilingual teacher 
aides di1 not know what college courses £h6y would take. The remaining teacher 
aides did specify in which courses they would enroll. The two courses most 
frequently selected for study for both the Title Vll-funded college program and 
courses not funde<} by Title VII were English and mathematics. Analogously, 
when asked which topics they would like to see included in future inservices, 
teacher aides choose mathematics {sixteen percent) and Englir'- (twelve percent) 
most often. These results were to be expected given that the teacher aides felt 
their primary responsibilities included reinforcing students 1 basic skills such 
as English and mathematics. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

\ 

The overall results of the Inservice Questionnaire show a vast majority of 

\ 

the participants found most sessions "very helpful. • As a group, school- 
community representatives were most positive about the inservice while teacher 
aides were least positive* Teacher aides rated the third da^s inservice 
lowest, but it received a high rating frcm S.C.R.'s. The first, second and 
fifth inservices received slightly higher ratings than the remaining inservices. 
The low number of resource specialists prevent drawing definitive conclusions 
about the group. Their general responses were between the mcpt positive 
S.c.R.'s and the least positive teacher aides. However, the^resource 
specialists were the most positive group at the fifth inservice • The bilingual 
teacher aides desired more staff development, particularly in the '- reas of 
English and mathematics since tlieir primary responsibirll^ws reinforcing Title 
VII students' basic skills. 

Future inservices might consider including bilingual teachers and other 
bilingual staff on a voluntary basis. The high ratings of these inservices show 
that they might be beneficial to a larger audience*. 
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IN|pVICE: 'DAY I 
Table IA 

Session: Overview of ESEA Title VII Programs for Fiscal 1979 





\7*> r*\/ 


up] n^nl 




NOt 


neipiUi 




N 


% * 


N 


N 


% 


Group: 












SCRs 


11 


100 


- 


- 


- 


Teacher Aides 


31 


72 


^ 12 28 


- 


- 


Resource Specialists 


1 


100 




- 


- 






Table IB 




















Session: Overview of 


the tvo-week 


Inservice 


<* 








Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


• N 


% 


Group: * 












SCRs 


9 


82 


2 18 






Teacher Aides 


22 


51 


21 49 







Resource Specialists - 1 100 



Table IC 



Session: Human Relations Activity 



Group: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 



10 
41 
1 



91 
95 
100 

Tabl«K ID 



Adequate 

4 9 

5* 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Session: The Principles of Prejudice 



Group : 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 



11 

37 
1 



100 
86 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



14 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table IE 
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Session: Bilingual Eduction in Chicago 

r 



Group : 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Special is 




Very Helpful 



N 


% 


4 11 


100 


34 


79 


1 


100 



124 



Adequate 
N % 



21 



Not Helpful 
N % 



INSERVICE: DAY II 
Table HA 

Session: Board of Education Continuous Progress 



Very 


He - ->f ul 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 


N 


% 


N 


% * 


N 


% 


Groun • 












5CKS 1 3 


81 


3 


19 






Teacher Aides 33 


73 


12 


27 






Resource Specialists 1 


100 
























Table I IB 










Session: Ancillary Services/Staff 


Development 










Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 



Group: 
SCHs 

Teacher Aides 



Resource Specialists 



13 
29 
1 



9'i 
£4_ 



3 
16 



19 

36_ 



100 



Table IIC 

Session: Special Needs of Bilingual Students" 



Very Helpful 
N % 



Group : 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



15 

39 



94 
87 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



1 

6 



6 
13 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table IID 

Session: The Principles of Prejudice 



Group: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very -Helpful 
N % 

15 94 
37 83 
1 100 



Adequate 
N % 



1 

8 



6 
18 



Not Helpful 
N % 



r 
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* INSERVICE: DAY II 

Table I IE 

Session: Team Members Interrelationships 



Very Helpful Adequate Not Helpful 

N % N % N % 



Group: 

SCRs 14 88 5 12 

Teacher* Aides* 37 82 8 18 

Resource Specialists 1 100 - 



Table I IF 

Session: Concept/Approaches to Team Development 



Group : 
SCRS 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 



14 
40 
1 



88 
89 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



2 
5 



12 
11 



Not Helpful 
N % 



J 



Table IIG 



Session: * Support Services Available to Teams 



Very Helpful 
N % 



£roup: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



15 
36 
1 



94 
80 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



1 

9 



6 
20 



Not Helpful 
N % 
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INSERVICE: DAY III 
Table IIIA 

Session: Individual Assessment Techniques 





Very Helpful 


Adequate . 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% n 


Group: 












SCRs 


14 


88 


2 12 






Teacher Aides 


33 


72 


13 28 






Pesource Specialists 


1 


100 
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Session: Evaluation Instruments for ESEA Title VII Programs 






<• 


Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


NOt Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group: 












SCRs * 


13 


81 


3 19 




mm 


Teacher Aides 


25 


56 


19 43 




_ 


Resource Specialists 






1 100 


- 








Table IIIC 








Session: Human Relations Activity 












Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group: 












SCRS 


16 


100 


— *•» 






Teacher Aides 


37 


81 


8 18 


— 


— 


Resource Specialists 


1 


100 








■v. 




Table HID 


* 






Session: Value Development and Positive .Attitudes of 


Learner 








Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group: 












£CR8 


16 


100 








Teacher Aides 


31 


69 


10 23 


3 


8 


Resource Specialists 






1 100 










Table HIE 








Session: Position Workshop 














Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group: 












SCRs 


16 


100 








Teacher Aides 


38 


k 90 


4 10 






Resource Specialists 


1 


100 
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INSERVICE: DAY JV 



Table, IVA 



Sessions Role of Team in School 



Group: 
SORB 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 



N 

11 

54 
2 



85 
86 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



2 
7 



15 
12 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table IVB 

.Session: Development of Self-Esteem, Self -Concept 



Group: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 

) 



Very Helpful 
N % . 

10 77 
40 64 
1 50 



Adequate 
N % 



3 
17 



23 
27 



Not Helpful 
N % 



6 9 
1 50 



TabjLe IVC 



Session: Development/Content of Learning Packet 



Group: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 

13 100 
50 83 
1 50 



Adequate 
N % 



10 
1 



17 

50 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table IVD # > 

Session: Interrelationship of Student Profiles, Grouping for Instruction 



Group; 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 

10 190 

48 80 
1 100 



Adequate 
N % 



Not Helpful 
N % 



10 



18 
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INSEPVICE: DAY IV 
Table IVE 



Session: First Workshop 



Group: 
SCFs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 



13 
53 
2 



100 
85 
100 



Adequate 
N % 



8 13 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table IVF 



Session: Second Workshop 

* • 

Group : 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 

« 

13 100 
56 91 
2 100 



Adequate 



Not Helpful 
N % 
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INSERVICE: DAY V 
Table VA 



Session^/ Overview of ESEA Title VII Programs for Fiscal 1979 



Group: 
SCRs 

Teacher Aides 
Resource Specialists 



Very Helpful 
N % 

14 88 
28 93 
2 100 



Adequate 
N % 



6 
3 



Not Helpful 
N % 



6 
3 



Table VB 



Session: Assertiveness Training II 





Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group : 












SCRs 


14 


88 • 








Teacner Aiaes 


30 


100 








Resource Specialists 


2 


100 












Table VC 








Session: Position Workshop 














Very 


Helpful 


Adequate 


Not Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group: 












SCRs 


15 


100 








Teacher Aides 


26 


89 


3 11 


mm 




Resource Specialists 


2 


100 












Table VD 








Session: Dealing with the 


Individual Child 










Very Helpful 


Adequate 


Not 


Helpful 




N 


% 


N % 


N 


% 


Group : 












SCRs 


15 


100 


mm «a» 






Teacher Aides 


27 


92 


2 7 






Resource Specialists 


2 


100 
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Sessions: 



INSERVICE: DAY VI 

TabljB VIA - SCR§ Only 

Very Helpful 
K % 



Community Services and 

Resources 16 100 f 

Board of Education Services 

and Resources 16 100 

Record Keeping and Fol low-Up 13 93 

Development of Commvinity 

Activities 15 100 



Adequate 
N % 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table VIB - Teacher Aides On\y 



Sessions : 

Individualized/ Small-Group 
Instruction Techniques 

Instruction Materials 
Demonstration _ 

, Review of Learning 
Expectations 



Very Helpful 
N % 



43 



44 



39 



88 



86 



80 



Adequate 
N % 



12 



14 



10 20 



Not Helpful 
N % 



Table VIC - Resource Specialists Only 



Session: 

Examination of Materials 

Teacher Demonstration 
Techniques 



Very Helpful 
N % 

3 75 



83 



Adequate 
N % 



17 



Not Helpful 
N % 



1 



25 
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Results of Inservice Questionnaire 
Given to Title VII Teacher Aides 
November, 1979 



Sex 


N 


Female 


.71 


naie 


Q 


un 

WK 


1 

> L 




80 


schooling 


M 

n 


♦ 




1 Q 
1— O 




9-12 


51 


13 


5 


14 




15 


1 


16 


4 


NP 


5 




80 



G« 



.College courses teacher aides would 
like to take during the next 10 months 



English 
Math 

Education 

Child development 

Spanish 

Social Studies 

General Studies 

Reading 

Other 

Not sure 

(N - 102) 



10 
12 

7 

8 

4 

3 

3 

5 

8 
40 
100% 



Wh^t topics would you like included 
in future inservice activities? 



Do you intend to participate in the 
Title VII fundfed college program? 



Yes 
NO 

Do not know 
(N * 80) : 



Do you intend to take courses 
during the next 10 months? 




Yes 

No 

Not sure 
(N « 80) 



54 
8 
38 
100% 



Are you enrolled in a college 
program now? 



?es 
No 

(N - 80) 



9 
91 
100% 



College courses teacher aides would 
like to take under Title VII funded 
college program: 

English 19 

Math 15 
Education 7 
Child development 7 
Spanish 6 
Social Studies 5 
General Studies 3 
Feeding 3 
Other 4 

Not sure 21 

(H - 125) 1W* 13 



Math 

English TESL 

Teaching Methods 

Social Studies • 

Art, mustic 

Duties of Aides 

Child development 

Science 

Assertiveness training ' 
Ethnic Studies 
Other 
Not Sure 
(N - 97) 

Primary responsibili^: 

Help the children learn 

Teach reinforce English reading 

Tutoring 

Teaching Math 

Being a good aide 

* w £ ret i*3S of child's needs 

Reinforcing basics 

Prepare & maintain materials 

Motivate child 

Help the teacher 

Other 

< ; N - 122) 



132 



16 
10 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
19 
23 
100% 



37 
13 
12 

9 
12 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 
100% 
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Titje VII Reinforcement and Enrichment Program 
Summary of April 1979 Evaluation Survey 



Preliminary Report 



Submitted by: 
x John W. Wick 

Department of Research aftd Evaluation 



v 



Board o<" Education of City of Chicago 
May 1979 
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Introduction 



| In April 1979 a survey was sent by the Department of Research and 
Evaluation to all schools participating in the Title VII Reinforcement 
and Enrichment Program. Twenty seven administrators, 23 Resource 
Specialists, 22 School Community Representatives (SdR) and 60 Teacher 
Aides returned the questionnaires. The responses were compiled and ars 
included in the tables in this report. A summary of the most frequent 
responses preceeds these tables • A final report will contain an 
analysis of the data and conclusions. . 

\ 



v 
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Table 1 

Administrator [ s Responses to Questions: 

#1. What changes would you like to see in order to improve this Title VII program 
for next year? 



N » 27 



Ticspcnse 



45 
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Frequency 



10 

6 
6 



4 

2 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 



^enponse 



Expand programs to all bilingual classes (more Aides) ; include 
kindergarten and 7th. and 8th grades. 

Initiate program in September (program begem too late in FY1979) . 
Better selection of qualified personnel. 

Aides should be interviewed by principal before they are employed. 
Aide should be selected from community. 

Guidelines should be clear/ and not depend on the interpretation of the 
auditors; should be available before program starts. 

Have a full RT and SCR rather than *j unit. 

All personnel need pre service (some 'staff hired after the pre service) . 
Include cooperating teachers in the* a iservice (in late summer) . 

The Resource Teacher should also be able to spend time teaching, in 
addition to coordination responsibilities. Reevaluate need for RS 
(conflicts with teacher- teacher aide relationship on needs and grouping). 

""r^ease SCR services Rewrite SCR positions to include helping classroom 
teacher 

Schools should be given a choice of models (eg extra aides in lieu of the 
resource teacher) . 

Expand the services the Aides may perform. 

Aides should be allocated according to their training and er a of 
expertise . 

In addition to the RS have a professional work with the Aides _ 

Improve communication between schools and Central Office Staff (eg. 
meetings abruptly called and cancelled without 'ice). 

Need clerical help for bilingual programs. 

Teacher Aide Inservice should be on a regular basis throughout the year 
(t>y ^istifict;s) . 

Select students mere according to need than number* 
Introduce a parent component. 
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Table 2. 

^ Admin Astrator ' s Responses to Questions: 

#2. In what way has this protjram benefited the target classrooms? 



N - 27 



rn?qucnc7 



Response 



10 
5 
5 
4 



1 
1 
1 
1 



Greater opportunity for individualized instructions 
Helps improve basic skills 

Reinforces instruction. Extra tutoring gives additional time on task. 

Teachers have been helped a great deal. Improved adult-student ratio and 
interaction. 

Extra materials has assisted instruction. Materials selected for the 
tutored students helps motivation. 

Has instilled some self confidence in student. Improved attitudes 

Parents have become more involved in education of their children thru 
SCR visits. SCR, visiting homes decreased absenteeism. 

R. Specialist has greatly helped the quality of inservice and > 

instructional packet construction 
# 

Opportunity to have a concept explained in the pupil's native language 

Team teaching approach has been aided 

Help students who have special problems 

Early diagnosis of learning needs * 
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Table 3 

Administrator 1 s Responses to Questions: 
#3. List the major problems you have encountered in implementing this program. 



N « 27 



Frfnuancy 



Response 



ERJC 



11 



4 
4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Ambiguity of implementation procedures and program guidelines. Guidelines 
introduced after scheduling was done; program initiated piecemeal. Late 
assignment of Aides and personnel procedures. 

Lack of equipment (blackboards, table, chair) and materials. Delays in 
receiving materials. Too much time spent re-ordering of supplies. 

Scheduling of Aides. Ai<|es should work under classroom teacher rather 
than RS. Confusion of Aide's role. 

Role of Resource Teacher not well defined 

Lack of qualified personnel. Uneven assignment of personnel. 
Lack of space 

R.S. and SCR split between 2 schools 
^ Lack of adequately trained resource teachers 

Little time to provide inservice for classroom teacher 
Need more time to train Aides 
Short notice of inserviceg 

Communications between RS and clas3room teacher 
Aides' absenteeism 
Insufficient clerical help 
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Administrator 1 s Responses to Questions; 



#4. How were the classes selected for this program 



N = 2: 



Responses = 32 



Frequency 



Response 



20 
4 

•4 
2 
1 
1 



Student need 

Willingness of teacher participation 
All bilingual Classen are participating 
Evident need for parent involvement 
Number of teacher aides available 
Best use of Aide's talent 
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Table 5 

Resource Specialist's Responses to Question: 

0 



1. What changes would you like to see in order to improve the program? 
N - 23 Be.sponsc * 67 J 



ERIC 



Frequency 


-~r : — ~ 

/ Response 


XX 


/ubiijn t6am to cjnxy unc owiiuui 


8 . 


Inservice early in year (include classroom teachers) * 


6 


Teacher Aides should work with only 1 classroom per school semester. 


5 


Materials should be at school before program starts. 


4 


More help from program administrators (better communication) 


3 


Employ more competent aides with some training in tutoring* 


■j 


Snarp n<=»<=»r?<=»ri for* "Hip "Rp^ourc*p Sopcialist to work. 


2 


Rpc?r Hrr Airipq 1 work to tutoriria and preparina own material. 


o 


Mnrp ennnnyt" for" SPR 

l ]AJ J. G O UppUl L. XWX l\ 




Dc Utci L-UilUliUillUa t-Xv^Il CtUllJiiy oUaxi. 




• 

Tnpl ii<^o a HiliinfTiial nnr^p wi ^hi "Hip ^PAtn 

xllvlUUc CI Ul XXIiy Ual MUluC niuu U1C UCCUI ' 


2 


rnjic cuiu uciici nioc a. v * - «*o i 


X 


^dapi a1 Hiirirrpt* fnr cii^ddIip^ and materials to be used bv R.S. 




Annoint Dersonnel at* beoinnino of school vear. 


1 


SGhpdulp rtiirip^ for Tpaehpr^ * and Aidps 


1 


Clarify job description of Jit^s 


! 


As si on more teacher airip*? • ttk parent involvement. 


1 
X 


nave A pcnuu uic r\±. uc o « 


1 


Limited the number of subjects to be tutored 


1 


Have resource specialist teach also 




| Do not schedule more than one inservice during a week 

i 


1 


Redefine role of R.S. 


1 


Input from teachers concerning willingness to participate 


1 


Begin program in Sept. 
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Table t 

Resource Specialist's Responses to Question: 
#2. In what ways has this program benefited the target classrooms? 



H » 27 



H*r.:ponse J 59 



Frequency 
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10 
10 

10 

9 

4 

4 
4 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Response 



Greatly assisted the' work of the classroom teacher 
Students receive more individualized instruction 

Improve basic skills 

Reinforcement helps students 

Better and. more meaningful instruction have been the result of conferences 
between R.S, Teachers and Aides 

Provides Supplementary instructional tnaterials 

More personalized instruction 

Increased attendance, more interest in school 

Parents noted positive change in child 1 s attitude toward, school 
Teachers have become more aware of student needs 

Record keeping and monitoring of student program benefit learning 
Parent involvement increased 

Exposure to another way of learning (ie. small groups) 
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Resource Specialist's Responses to Question: 

#3^ What do you think should be the main responsibilities of the resource 

specialist? 
W * 27 Response « 68 



10 



6 
6 

6 
6 
4 
3 
3 



Response. 



Instruct Aides (tutors) in learning activities, instructional methods, 
technique of tutoring, and how to work with small groups/ 

Prepare (make) materials for pupil activities; instruct Aides in'the use* 
of materials • 

• * 

Conduct sessions of Aides and Teachers to discuss lesson plans, and 
instructional methodology 

Maintain and build up a resource library; select materials 

Observe aides and monitor their effectiveness/ use of materials and 
interaction with students 

Keep up to date records of students 1 progress 

Group and schedule students according to need and ability 

' Periodically demonstrate a lesson tpr the aides 

Be an integral part of the instructional process; includes teaching 

Visit Teacher Centers to learn techniques of making materials; act as a 
bridge between teacher centers and school 

Establish and maintain 3 pleasant working relationship with the school's 
* administration and faculty 

Help design learning strategies for students in consultation with 
teachers and other resource personnel in the schools 

Consult with classroom teachers to work up objectives and time lines for 
tutoring 

Assist SCR and confer on student-parent concerns 

Be aware of new methods of presenting content and inform teachers and 
aides of these 

Serve as a liaison between school and. community 
Inform teachers df student progress 

Program management ~ scheduling, order supplies, consult with teacher, 
work with SCR 



Table 8 

Resource Specialises Response to Question: 
#4* What kind of support have the following given the program: 



N « 2 3 





Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


-Poor 


NA or NR 


Administration 


12 


6 


* 2 


2 


1 


Bilingual Coordinator 


11 


5 


1 


2 


4 


/Teacher (to which 
Aides were assigned) 


11 


5 


3 


2 


2 

s 


Teacher Aides 


11 


6 


4 


1 


1 


Title VII Central 
Office and 
District Staff 


7 


9 


3 


1 


3 . 



i 
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Table 9 

Resource Specialist Response to Questions #5 Are you Satisfied With 
The Classes Selected for This Program? 



N « 22 



Response 1 22 



Fr equency 



16 

6 



Response 



Yes 

No; 

Reasons' why not: 

2 -Teachers should have a voice in whether or not they wish 
to participate. 

2 - Include K and some ESL classes 

1 Need more classes 

*'l - Teacher Aide split between- units' 

1- Difficult to work in 2 schools 
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Table 10 

Resource Specialists Responses to Question: £6 
How would you evaluate the following inservice activities? 

V 

(N-22) 

Those organized by your school: 
Frequency 



v 



3 


Excellent 


9 


Good 


5 


Fair 


3 


Poor 


2 


HA 



Those organized by the Central and District offices 
Frequency 

5 Excellent 
13 Good 

3 Fair 

1 Poor 



9 

ERIC 



Ho 



li 



Table 13 



SCR Responses to Question: 
#2. What do you think should be the main responsibilities of the SCR? 



N -22 



Fr equency 



13 



4 

3 



1 
1 
1 
1 



Response ■ 35 _ 



Response 



Serve as a liaison person between the school administration and 
community in order to provide right information to both parties 

Work closely and cooperatively with the parent-teacher nL Title VII 
students 

Have activicies for parents to get involved in the school 

Help parents with the problems- of attendance, tardiness, health of 
their children 

Keep good account of what is going on with each one of the 
students, in order to be able to inform their parents 

To refer parents to organizations which are able to provide aid 
for particular needs , 

To find out with the teachers, if the children in Title VII are 
learning more with this new program 

Stress the importance of the bilingual program in the schools 
Cooperating with the truant officer and Social Worker 
Work with Title VTI students only 

Submit a monthly report of activities to the district 
Superintendent with copies to the administrator 

Work closely and cooperatively with local and city-wide ESEA 
Title VII Bilingual Advisory Council 



14 
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Table 14 



SCR Responses to Question: 
#3. List the mayor problems you have encountered in carrying out your duties. 



N - 22 



Frequency 



Response ■ 27 



Response 



5 
5 
3 

, 2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

'1 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Lack of participation of parents in school meetings and activities 
Does not face a major problem yet 
Going alone to dangerous areas 

Have to pay m^ own transportation when visiting homes 
Be treated as an adult 

Two schools too much for one person to service' 



No interest shown by administrator 



Too much records! keeping 



i 



Little concern some Parents have for the education of their children 



Too many duties: supervise out-door duties, teacher's relief 
period, lunchroom supervision, sc there ia not en<MiqH time for home 
visits _Y 

Parents do not give right telephone numbers, and new address 



No answer 

A place to work 

SCR should be informed of existing social agencies available to be 
able to help parents 

Information concerning meetings is late 



i7 
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Table ,15 

Teacher Aide Questionnaire 

#1. What changes would you like to see, in order to improve this program for next 
year? 4 • 



N " 50 



Response ~ 73 



Frequency 



ERIC 

r 



12 

9 
5 

5 
5 



3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 



Response 



A room to teach the students in other than the '.regular classroom, so 
pupils will not be distracted 

More space and bettor materials to work with 

Charts and material) 5 should be available to teacher aides at the 
beginning of the school year 

Workshop ' annourtcemeit should be scheduled ahead of time 

Title VII team: resource teacher, SCR, teacher aides should be assigned 
to one school only 



Salary increase 

More workshops in subjects such as: math, TESL ^nd Spanish 
No duties or shorter duty hours 

Specific schedule of duties for teacher aides in the classroom 
Certification of Bilingual Teacher Aides: must have 2 years college educ, 
Have cooperation f rcim the classroom teachers and other aides 
Teacher aides should be assigned to one Classroom only (daily) t 
Less pull-out program not every day 

Program should start in September, so that it will be much easier for 
principals, teachers, and student to accept the program 

Not, enough time to help the slow children 

Spend more time with teaching of academic subjects, rather than other 
tasks , 

Jiike program the way it is ♦ 
Work directly with Title VII program students 

Program coordinators should get involved more in the program to provide 
better materials 

TO include kindergarten pupils .In the program so that language problem 
will be less in the later grades 

Selection of students for the Title VII-ESEA program should be planned 
together with school staff and the principal, to insure that the pupils 
selected need help 
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Table 16 
Teacher Aide Questionnaire 
#2. In what way has this program benefited the target classrooms? 



N » *60 



Response •- 73 



Frequency 



9 

ERIC 

... I 



25 
12 

11 



4 

2 



2 
2 
2 

1 

1 



Response 



It gives more individual attention to each child 

It helps children. to improve and master their language and reading 
skills and math skills , * 

Has helped the students to catch up on their work (especially the slow 
learner) 

It has allowed sufficient time for the bilingual teacher to cope with so. 
many levels, different background of (Children, and enforced discipline in 
the room. 

Help in major areas of study through the tutoring program 

The program enables the teacher to know the instructional level of the 
child t 

It has provided the children with different kinds of material to work 
with 

It has provided a better understanding between pupils and teachers 
Reinforced the learning of their native language * 

Has created interest in learning games amoung children becaxise of small 
group 

By having an aide working close with the children 

Through the program students have developed more self-confidence 



' < 



111) 
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Table 17 



Teacher Aide Questionnaire 



#3. What ao you think should be the main responsibilities of the teacher aide? 



N » 60 



Response 



^ 74 



■ O 



Frequency 



19 

* 5 



4 

3 

3 

2 
1 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



Response 



Tucoring students in English/native language and in math. 

Help children who are behind in their reading and writing skills in 
Spanish and English. Helps them improve in math skills 

repare materials, collect and distribute materials and maintain these 
materials in best possible condition ^and escort students to and from 
group sessions* 

Assist the teacher and provide special assistance co the students 
Work directly with the children that need the most help. 

Reinforce what the teacher has taught. Give a better explanation to th« 
pupils 

Work very close with the students that have the lowest level and grade 

Work together with resource teacher to help children improve their skills 
and master all objectives. 

Work with the children and help them better understand themself . 



Reinforce the classroom teacher 1 s instruction. 

See that the child is prepared and the teacher aide sL^uld l>e prepared for 
any emergencies that may arise. 

To be a very good friend of the child. 

Give a better explanation to the pupils 

Make sure that a child gets involve in something. 

Outside duty, stay with the children as much as possible. 

Teacher aide should provide that extra attention and encouragemer.t that 
a .*»acher with a full class cannot provide 

Teach in English 

Attending to her particular students or groups, to be prepared at £.11 
time, and organize logs, skills, attend inservices. 
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Tabic 17 (Cont.) 
Teacher Aide Questionnaire 



#3. (Cont.) 



N 



60 



Response 



74 



Frequnncy 



1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 



Response 



Bring the child up to level in math, reading English/native language 

To be punctual enthusiastic and hard worker and to get acquainted with 
all new and best methods of teaching. 

Reinforce students in their native language 

Teach the children to read and get them more interested 

Help the students in any, academic or personal problem. 

f 

To be just with the children she has been given, try to work hard with 
them. 

Get kids motivated 

School duties and lesson planning 
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Table 1^ i 
Teacher Aide Questionnaire 
#4. List the major problems you have encountered in carrying out your duties. 



N - 60 



Response 82 




2 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



frequency 


Response 


19 


No major problems 




17 


Not enough supplies and materials 




12 


There is too much work: Lfcsson Plans, prepare 
duty, cafeteria duty, hall duty, tutoring and 


materials , recess 
teaching no preparation 



period* 

Not enough space available toworK (working in closets, hallways.) 
No support from the classroom teacher 
Resource Teacher late in coming 

No program developed for the children, detail schedule 
More time is needed to be dedicated %o the slow students „ 

Assigning duties that are not my responsibilities according to guidelines 



Too much noise and interruptions 

Running off dittos 

Working without materials { 

No time for working on your personal projects (lessons, dittos, logs) 
prepare material 

Have to buy own supplies and materials 

Substituting for absent teacher 

Other teacher aides from the school resent us 

Being confused as a teacher aide and not as a tutoring aide. 

Being put in a non-bilingual room 



Interruptions and disturbances out in the hall 

Pulling out children from receiving Title VII services and put in another 
program. 



Having many persons telling me what to do 

152 
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Smeary* 

Changes dg s ij >e( - to im^r c/t. pr ogram : 
A^tti- r to t r*2 *"ors : 

*i » i ' ic^rnm? 

2 - Potter selection of pet-sonnel; p-inoiral ^hou 1 

aide should be selected fron the cor^mity, 

3 - Initiate program in Set: timber 

4 - C^ide lines should be rn^re clear. 

Fesc 'ce Specialists: * 

1 - A^sigr team to one s-l'ool 

2 - inservice early in ve^r, include cl P = = ^.-«"0. t*-* "> 

3 - Aides should worV with opp cl^?'=roon' p_ " sem**" 

5 - \ore communication with administrates. 



1 - Work m one school 
At de? : 

a * A roow to tutor stude-. t*= (s^ar^^ ftor, cl j — t 

2 - Better materials 

'5 - ^otxfication nf msr^ics should r*- d«-.r*- wi^' 
4 - Resource unit should t-e assig.-c? to cm: &.r*-.r.i 

Ways the program has_ beer beneficial 

Administrators: 



1 - Opportunity for individualize*? i r> - 1 i" 

2 - Improvement of basic s<ills 

3 - Additional time on ta*« 

4 - Improved adult-studer.t intera*: tio 
r - Materials helped pupil mot i var i 

ppso^rce Specialists: 

1 - Assisted the classroom teacher 

7 - Students receive more j rdivid 1 z ■ J ^/tructi 

3 - More personalized and meaning i r ~ t * J : r*r 

4 * Improvement of basic skills ^ 

5 - Opportunity - for reinforcement of s^ill'- 

Aide 0 . : 

. More j*vJM vir^ia * 5 ~*-d ? r * .'H ' -~r- fc *.'it i 1 

2 - Helps pupils to improve and ma * U* bo : i r ^Vtll 

3 - kelps slow learners catch up c trr\y w 

4 - Help teachers cope wit'r mar/ of s€x 

Ma inp rob 1 ems encountered 

Administrators: 

1 - Ambiguity of guideline? and prc«>; "3 - rt - ; 3*te c 
* - Delays in receiving materials ; r : ; * to *t_»id-i 
1 - ^n^fncion of Aides ro]f : &3de'-, * v **jld v**rk u 
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4 - Pole of Resource Teacher not well defined 

5 - Lack of qualified personnel; uneven assignnent of personnel 

Resource Specialists: 

1 - Receiving materials late 

2 - lack of space for RS and Aides to work 

3 - Coemunication with teachers 

4 * Working in two schools 

5 - Fragmentation of programs 

SCR: 

1 - Lack of participation of parents in activities 

2 - Going alone to dangerous areas 

Aides: 

1 - Not enough supplies and materials 

2 - Too many duties 

3 - Lack of space 

Resource Specialists' Perception of their Role 

1 - Instruct aides in learning strategies and tutoring 

2 - Prepare materials and instruct aides in their use 

3 - Help Teachers and Aides in preparing lesson plans 

4 - Maintain and build up a resource library 
5, - Monitor Aides 

f> - Keep Records of student progress 

7 - Schedule students according to need and ability 

8 - Demonstrate lessons for aides 

9 - Be an integtal part of the instructional process; teach 
Aides 1 Perception of their Role 

1 - Tutoring students in English/native language and math 

2 - Help students who are behind 

3 - Prepare materials 

4 - Assist the teacher and provide assistance to students 

5 - Work directly with the student 

6 - Reinforce vhat the ceacher has taught 

SCR's Perception of their Role 

1 - Serve as a liaison between school and community 

2 - Work with parents and teachers 

3 - Plan school activities for parents 

4 - Help parents with the problems of attendance, tardiness, and 

health of children. 



